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How  People  in  Earlier  Times  Met  Their  Needs 

A  special  edition  of  Exploring  Civilizations  has  been  developed  around  the  theme  “How 
People  in  Earlier  Times  Met  Their  Needs.” 
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Exploring  Civilizations- A  Discovery  Approach 
helps  the  reader  understand  how  the  ancient  world 
has  influenced  our  world  today.  Here,  in  story  form, 
are  the  highlights  of  our  past.  The  student  using  this 
book  will  be  able  to: 

1 .  Discover  how  we  gather  knowledge  from  the 
past. 

2.  Understand  how  geography  has  affected  us  and 
how  we  have  used  geography  to  meet  our  needs. 

3.  Use  source  materials  and  test  hypotheses  based 
on  the  evidence  you  find. 

4.  See  that  intelligence  and  ability  are  shared 
equally  among  the  races  and  groups  of  men 
and  women. 

5.  Understand  how  our  ideas  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  their  roots  in  the  past. 

6.  Appreciate  that  democracy  offers  us  the  fullest 
protection  of  our  rights. 

7.  Learn  the  principles  by  which  civilized  people 
live. 

8.  Improve  such  skills  as  reading  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  data. 

In  Unit  One:  How  Do  We  Learn  About  the  Past?,  the 
reader  meets  the  archeologist  and  the  historian. 
Through  stories  that  illustrate  their  work,  the  reader 
learns  to  use  source  materials  and  check  on  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  evidence.  The  reader  draws  conclusions 
about  what  he  or  she  is  studying  by  using  scientific 
techniques. 

In  Unit  Two:  How  Did  Modern  Man  Develop?,  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  concept  that  intelligence 
and  ability  are  shared  equally  among  all  the  races  and 
groups  of  men  and  women. 

In  Unit  Three:  How  Did  Western  Civilization  Develop? , 
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the  reader  discovers  how  our  desire  for  justice  was 
reflected  in  the  laws  and  governments  that  developed 
from  ancient  times  to  today.  The  reader  learns  that 
technological  and  cultural  advances  were  shared  by 
all  people  and  that  art  and  literature  reflect  society. 
Units  Four ,  Five,  Six,  and  Seven  describe  early  civili¬ 
zations  in  India,  China,  Pre-Columbian  America,  and 
Africa  so  that  the  similarities  and  differences  among 
people  and  their  societies  can  be  compared. 
Throughout  this  book,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  not  only  social  studies  concepts  and  skills 
but  also  reading  and  communication  skills.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  introduces  new  vocabulary  which  is  then  used 
throughout  the  book.  Key  questions  follow  each 
reading  section  to  review  the  preceding  section.  The 
end-of-chapter  activities  stimulate  reading  compre¬ 
hension  and  thought  development.  Special  activities 
challenge  the  reader’s  creative  and  thought  processes. 

The  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on  people,  and  the 
pictures  constantly  stress  human  beings,  their  dress, 
artifacts,  customs,  and  physiognomies.  The  social 
studies  concept  that  people  are  more  alike  than  differ¬ 
ent  is  constantly  reinforced.  The  teacher’s  use  of  the 
visuals  in  this  book  will  encourage  students  to  develop 
their  discovery  skills  and  to  interact  in  discussion. 

For  the  poorer  reader,  drawing  information  from 
pictures  will  provide  successful  experiences— too  often 
missing  in  their  school  life— and  will  encourage  such  a 
student  to  seek  similar  successes  with  the  readings. 

The  chapters  and  the  activities  that  accompany 
them  are  developed  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  and 
to  understand  the  growth  and  development  of  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FORMAT 

This  teacher’s  guide  provides  a  separate  treatment 
of  each  chapter  in  the  book. 

Background: 

Each  chapter  treatment  begins  with  a  paragraph 
which  sets  the  chapter  in  its  proper  time  frame,  pro¬ 
vides  additional  information  about  it,  or  describes  its 
purpose  for  the  student. 

Instructional  Objectives: 

For  each  chapter  instructional  objectives  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  cognitive,  skill  (or  process),  and  affective 
or  value  domains.  The  teacher  can  choose  those  objec¬ 
tives  which  will  meet  individual  classroom  needs. 


Textbook  questions  and  additional  discussion  sugges¬ 
tions  will  help  each  class  to  attain  these  objectives. 

Cognitive  objectives  will  build  student  factual 
understandings. 

Skill,  or  process,  objectives  will  stress  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  variety  of  social  studies,  reading,  and 
manipulative  skills  and  operations. 

Affective  or  value  objectives  develop  the  apprecia¬ 
tions,  ethical  standards,  and  concern  for  others  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  the  social  studies. 

Following  the  Instructional  Objectives  is  a  sug¬ 
gested  discussion  theme  to  challenge  students  and  to 
help  them  develop  their  critical  thinking  skills.  Its  aim  is 
to  get  students  to  understand  the  main  idea  of  the 
chapter,  to  relate  chapter  material  to  their  own  lives, 
or  to  make  value  judgments  about  it.  Each  suggestion 
provides  a  way  of  reaching  one,  two,  or  all  three  of 
the  instructional  objectives. 

Answers  to  Caption  Questions: 

Answers  to  End-of-Chapter  Questions: 

These  are  provided  for  the  teacher’s  ready  refer¬ 
ence. 

PICTORIAL  INTERPRETATION  SKILLS 

In  addition  to  working  for  the  specific  skills 
indicated  for  each  lesson,  teachers  should  also  try  to 
develop  students’  visual  literacy  through  using  the 
pictorial  content  of  each  chapter.  Pictorial  interpreta¬ 
tion  skills  can  be  developed  in  any  chapter.  Here  is  a 
specific  sample  lesson  plan  demonstrating  how. 

1 .  Students  should  look  at  the  picture  on  page  213. 

What  do  you  see?  four  different  people 

different  dress 
different  skin  colors 
different  physical 
characteristics— 
hair,  nose,  and  so 
on 

2.  These  people  look  different,  yet  they  are  all 
Dravidians. 

How  do  you  explain  this?  intermarriage  (refer 

students  to  para¬ 
graph  3,  page  213) 

3.  How  did  the  Aryans  feel  about  the  Dravidians? 

thought  the  Dravidi¬ 
ans  were  inferior 
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4.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  214. 

Why  did  this  Brahman 

priest  want  a  caste  system?  (refer  students  to 

paragraphs  2  and 
3,  page  214) 

5 .  What  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  the  Dravidians 
and  the  Aryans  to  live  in  harmony  and  coopera¬ 
tion? 


READING  SKILLS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  reading  skills  that 
should  be  taught  through  the  content  in  this  text: 


a. 


b. 


getting  details  f. 

finding  the  main  idea  g. 


c.  drawing  conclusions  h. 


d. 


detecting  a  sequential 
pattern 

making  comparisons 
and  contrasts 
distinguishing  fact 
from  opinion 
applying  information 
in  a  new  situation 


determining  cause  and 
effect 
e.  categorizing  data 

A  specific  sample  lesson  plan  demonstrating  how 
to  teach  some  of  these  reading  skills  using  the  content 
area  appears  below. 

It  teaches  finding  the  main  idea,  getting  details, 
determining  cause  and  effect,  and  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions. 

First,  prepare  the  material  between  the  dotted 
lines  as  a  handout  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
lesson.  (Do  not  include  asterisk  or  material  in  paren¬ 
theses.)  Then,  direct  students  to  paragraph  3,  page 
213. 


1 .  What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  paragraph? 

a.  The  Dravidians  live  mainly  in  the  south  of  India. 
*b.  Intermarriage  and  other  factors  have  made  it 
difficult  to  tell  an  Indian’s  ancestry, 
c.  The  Aryans  were  the  conquerors  of  India. 

2.  Which  ideas  in  the  paragraph  support  the  main  idea? 

a.  (Many  Dravidians  did  intermarry  with  Aryans.) 

b.  (In  fact,  India  has  always  received  immigrants 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.) 


c.  (.  .  .  intermarriage,  climate  and  even  foods  .  .  . 
changed  their  features) 

d.  (Today  it  is  hard  to  tell  if  a  man  is  of  Dravidian, 

Aryan  .  .  .  ancestry.) 

3.  Aryans  invade  India 

Dravidians  move  to  the  south 
Aryans  and  Dravidians  intermarry 
a.  Which  of  the  above  caused  the  other  two? 
(Aryans  invade  India) 

Why? 


CONCEPTUAL  LEARNINGS 


Conceptual  learnings  are  also  implicit  in  Exploring 
Civilizations.  A  specific  sample  lesson  plan  demon¬ 
strating  a  conceptually  based  discussion  lesson  appears 
below. 

Concept:  Group  living  requires  cooperation  between 
groups. 

Question:  How  do  different  cultures  affect  each 
other? 

Motivation:  Using  a  wall  map,  ask  students  to  show 
where  the  Aryans  came  from.  Students  should  con¬ 
sider  what  they  think  happened  when  the  invaders 
met  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

1 .  Describe  the  Dravidians  who  lived  in  India  at  the 
times  of  the  invasions. 

2.  How  were  the  Aryans  different  from  the  Dravidians? 

3.  Role  play  a  meeting  between  an  Aryan  and  a 
Dravidian.  Each  speaks  about  his  way  of  life  and 
tells  his  feelings  about  the  other. 

4.  Could  the  Aryans  and  the  Dravidians  have  solved 
their  differences  peacefully? 

5.  Must  different  cultures  always  clash? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  cooperation? 

One  will  note  that  Chapter  52  was  used  as  the  base 
for  each  of  the  above  lesson  plans.  Each  chapter  in  the 
book  has  a  similar  potential,  depending  on  the  needs 
of  the  teacher  and  the  class. 
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VOCABULARY  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Match  vocabulary  and  definitions. 

2.  Supply  key  words  missing  in  statements  of  fact 
essential  to  the  unit. 

3.  Find  synonyms  for  each  word  and  use  in  a 
sentence. 

4.  Find  antonyms  for  each  word  and  use  in  a 
sentence. 

5.  Create  drawings  to  indicate  word  meanings. 

6.  Use  classroom  dictionary. 

7.  When  the  dictionary  is  used  to  find  a  definition, 
have  the  word  used  in  a  sentence  orally  or  in 
pupil’s  notebook. 

8.  Develop  a  class  vocabulary  list;  use  these  words 
on  quizzes  and  tests. 

9.  Encourage  students  to  use  the  phonetic  respelling 
of  the  words  in  each  chapter  in  order  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  correctly. 

10.  Set  up  spelling  bees  and  review  games. 

1 1 .  Arrange  vocabulary  lists  in  alphabetical  order. 


EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 

The  activities  and  questions  for  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  all  serve  to  evaluate  the  instructional  objec¬ 
tives.  There  are  many  evaluation  techniques  you  can 
use  to  see  whether  or  not  students  have  achieved 
instructional  objectives.  Among  those  the  teacher 
might  consider  are: 

a.  Students  present  a  report. 

b.  Students  make  a  list,  chart,  illustration,  or  some 
such. 

c.  Student  teaches  another  what  has  been  learned. 

d.  Student  makes  a  vocabulary  list  of  the  words  and 
definitions  memorized. 

e.  Student  makes  a  quiz  for  others  in  the  class. 

f.  Student  demonstrates  a  project. 

g.  Teacher  gives  a  quiz-written,  oral,  objective,  essay 

h.  Teacher  tests  basic  skills-organizing  information; 
interpreting  pictures,  charts,  graphs,  tables;  inter¬ 
preting  maps  and  globes;  understanding  time  and 
chronology. 
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Unit  1:  How  Do  We  Learn  About  the  Past? 


1 

What  Do  Artifacts,  Fossil  Remains 
and  Pictorial  Data  Tell  Us? 

(Text  Pages  2-5) 


BACKGROUND 

Many  students  are  unaware  of  the  methods  that 
social  scientists  use  to  gather  their  information.  This 
chapter  introduces  them  to  some  of  these  methods, 
specifically  to  those  that  social  scientists  have  used 
to  gather  information  about  prehistory  times. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  non-written 

evidence  can  be  used  to  get  infor¬ 
mation. 

Skill:  To  discover  and  infer  evidence 

from  data. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  value  of  non- 
written  data. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  fossils,  artifacts,  and  pictorial  evidence 
as  clues  to  human  history.  Through  a  discussion 
of  what  the  artifacts  and  pictorial  evidence  from  their 
own  society  tells  about  them,  they  can  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  about  what  such  things  tell  about  other  societies. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  2  A  fish  becomes  a  fossil  when  its 
bones  are  protected  by  mud  or  silt.  Then,  as  the 


bones  absorb  minerals  from  water,  the  bones  and 
the  mud  around  them  turn  to  stone. 

Text  Page  3.  Implements  are  made  from  stone  and 
also  are  woven.  Metal  ornaments  show  either  that 
the  people  can  work  metal  or  trade  with  people  who 
can  do  so.  The  ornaments  and  dress  offer  clues  both 
to  available  materials  and  to  what  the  people  think 
is  beautiful 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  b 

3.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  They  give  us  clues  about  the  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  that  lived  in  the  past. 

2.  Such  examinations  can  give  clues  to  the  kind  of 
work  people  did,  their  economy,  the  materials 
available  to  them,  and  their  degree  of  civilization. 

3.  To  see  if  early  people  were  hunters,  you  might 
look  for  weapons  or  hunting  tools,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  pictures  and  carvings  of  people  hunt¬ 
ing.  To  see  if  they  were  farmers,  you  might  look 
for  farming  tools,  seed  fossils,  and  carvings  of 
corn  or  grain. 

4.  No,  they  tell  part  but  not  all.  Written  evidence, 
documents,  and  diaries  can  explain  much  more. 

IV.  Activity 

Students  will  note  the  figure  of  a  man  and 
possibly  hypothesize  that  he  was  someone  impor¬ 
tant  or  someone  the  society  admired.  The  building 
tells  something  about  construction  materials  and 
techniques  and  the  people’s  sense  of  beauty.  The 
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date  shows  that  there  was  a  calendar.  The  writing  shows 
that  liberty  was  an  admired  value,  that  there  was  a 
numerical  system;  that  there  was  a  national  and 
geographical  title  (the  United  States  of  America), 
that  the  people  used  a  second  language  (e  pluribus 
unum)  and  that  the  people  had  religious  sentiments 
(in  God  we  trust). 
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Oral  Traditions  and  Written  Records 
(Text  Pages  6-9) 

BACKGROUND 

Making  hypotheses  based  on  evidence  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  inquiry  skill.  In  this  chapter  students  will 
have  a  chance  to  make  hypotheses,  drawing  on 
evidence  from  oral  and  written  records,  and  will  see 
how  these  hypotheses  can  be  tested. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  oral  tradition 

and  written  records  help  us  learn 
about  the  past. 

Skill:  To  hypothesize  from  source 

material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  different  tradi¬ 
tions  can  carry  on  a  culture. 

Discussion  of  this  chapter  might  focus  on  the 
value  of  hypothesis  formation.  Students  might  first 
examine  their  own  experiences  and  see  how  often 
they  form  hypotheses  in  their  daily  lives.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  they  might  think  about  how  they  use  evidence  to 
guess  what  they  will  be  having  for  dinner— and  how 
accurate  they  usually  are.  From  there  they  can  go 
on  to  discuss  how  accurate  social  scientists’  hypoth¬ 
eses  based  on  oral  and  written  records  might  be. 

ANSWERS  TO  ILLUSTRATION 
CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  7.  (Top)  Tradition  is  still  passed  on 
orally.  Not  only  do  people  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 


East  still  do  this,  but  so  do  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Text  Page  7.  (Bottom)  Here  the  tradition  is  being 
passed  on  in  writing. 

Text  Page  8.  The  alphabet  enabled  people  to  keep 
written  records  of  important  events  and  facts. 

People  were  able  to  create  language  to  meet  their 
changing  needs. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II. 

Did  You  Understand? 

1. 

tell  tales  of  the  past 

4.  hypotheses 

2. 

he  was  cruel 

5.  evidence 

3. 

pass  on  knowledge  of  the  past 

III. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Students  can  debate  similarities  and  differences. 

2.  No,  but  it  means  that  more  evidence  is  needed  so 
that  fact  can  be  separated  from  fiction. 

3.  It  served  to  pass  on  the  knowledge  of  the  past  to 
future  generations. 

4.  Yes,  we  have  stories  about  our  grandparents  or 
our  family  in  the  past. 

5.  Written  records— they  can  more  easily  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  do  not  change  as  do  stories  in  the 
telling. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Historian  A. 

1 .  King  Zoser  was  disturbed  because  the  Nile  was 
not  flooding  as  it  should. 

2.  The  Nile  had  not  been  flooding  well  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

3.  There  was  a  food  shortage. 

4  Crime  increased. 

5.  Sickness  increased. 

6.  There  was  no  more  surplus  food. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Historian  B. 

1 .  The  king  was  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens. 

2.  The  Egyptians  had  an  agricultural  society. 

3.  The  Nile  River  was  directly  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  Egypt. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Historian  C. 

1.  Evidence  from  other  sources  about  King  Zoser. 

2.  Carvings  or  paintings  showing  scenes  from  the 
Egyptian  economy. 
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3.  Information  about  the  climate  and  geography 
of  Egypt. 
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A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Archeologist 
(Text  Pages  10-13) 


BACKGROUND 

Of  all  the  social  sciences,  the  one  that  sometimes 
intrigues  students  most  is  archeology— perhaps 
because  of  the  “digs”  and  the  “detective  work” 
involved.  In  this  chapter  they  will  be  able  to  see  the 
specific  kinds  of  work,  not  always  glamorous,  that 
the  archeologist  does. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  we  learn  about 

ancient  people  through  examining 
their  artifacts. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences. 

Affective/ Value:  To  appreciate  how  scholars  help 
increase  knowledge. 

Now  that  students  have  discovered  some  of  the 
ways  that  social  scientists  learn  about  the  people  of 
long  ago,  they  should  discuss  the  value  of  such 
knowledge.  Why  are  we  so  interested  in  learning 
about  ancient  people?  Does  such  knowledge  have 
any  value  for  us?  Students  should  see  that  learning 
about  how  our  ancestors  developed  and  improved 
should  help  us  to  add  to  our  understanding  of  our¬ 
selves. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  10  Archeologists  work  slowly  and  with 
care  so  that  they  do  not  harm  any  artifacts  or  disturb 
their  position  in  the  dig 

Text  Page  11.  By  labeling  a  find,  archeologists 
keep  a  record  of  where  it  was  found  in  relation  to 
other  objects.  Later  they  can  study  it,  knowing  its 
position  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
discovered. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

A.  1 .  b  B.  artifact  -  c 

2.  a  laborer  -  b 

3.  b  examine  -  a 

preservative  -  d 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  They  should  be  skilled  enough  to  dig  carefully  and 
follow  directions. 

2.  Tagging  is  necessary  to  show  where  the  item  came 
from,  how  old  it  is,  and  near  what  other  items  it 
was  found. 

3.  You  would  dig  down.  The  deeper  the  evidence  is, 
the  older  it  is. 

4.  Similar  objects  are  said  to  belong  to  a  “family.” 

5.  Students  should  use  their  imagination.  They  might 
consider  such  objects  as  “pop-up”  tabs,  coins, 
remains  of  graffiti,  ball-point  pens  and  so  on,  at  a 
lower  level.  Then  above  them  there  might  be 
objects  of  the  futuristic,  or  science  fiction,  variety. 

IV.  Activity 

Students  should  first  describe  each  item— what  its 
parts  are  and  what  it  physically  looks  like.  Then  they 
should  pretend  that  each  is  a  strange  object  to  them 
and  hypothesize  on  what  its  possible  uses  might  have 
been  and  what  these  uses  say  about  the  civilization 
the  item  came  from. 
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How  Heinrich  Schliemann 
Uncovered  Troy 
(Text  Pages  14-17) 


BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter  students  will  meet  a  genuine 
archeologist  through  a  first-person  account.  The  man 
will  explain  to  them  what  motivated  him  to  take  up 
archeological  work,  how  he  prepared  himself  for  it, 
how  he  worked,  and  what  he  found. 
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Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  scientific 

methods  and  ancient  legends  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  for  finding  out 
about  the  past. 

Skill:  To  be  able  to  diagram  an  archeo¬ 

logical  dig. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  to  establish 
career  goals. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  “the  person 
with  a  goal”  aspect  of  this  chapter.  Schliemann 
provides  a  good  example  of  someone  who  is  captured 
by  an  interest,  develops  and  follows  logical  paths  to 
his  goals,  uses  imagination,  and  makes  an  astounding 
success.  Or,  you  may  want  to  adhere  strictly  to  a 
discussion  of  Schliemann’s  methodology  and  the 
value  of  Iris  find. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  15.  The  wooden  horse  helped  the  Greeks 
to  capture  Troy  by  providing  them  with  a  hiding  place 
for  their  soldiers.  At  night,  after  the  people  of  Troy 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  soldiers  climbed  out  of  the 
horse,  opened  the  city  gates  to  other  Greek  soldiers, 
and  destroyed  the  entire  city. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a 
2  b 
3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1  This  question  is  open-ended  Students  must 
respond  personally 

2.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  reasons  students 
can  create  for  the  disappearance  of  their  own 
community.  They  may  mention  such  things  as 
war,  or  disaster.  Or  possibly  they  might  imagine 
the  people  returning  to  rural  areas  or  moving  out 
into  space,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  pollution. 

3.  Answers  will  vary  here,  but  remind  pupils  that 
time  destroys  many  materials.  The  things  that  they 
name  must  be  able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time. 


4.  Pictorial  evidence,  artifacts,  and  fossil  remains 
all  provide  clues  on  which  we  can  hypothesize. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Archeologist 

A.  Surface 

B. 

C.  Roman  Ruins 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G.  Layer  of  Ashes 

H. 

I. 

Level  A  represents  the  modern  surface.  Layer  G  was 
Homer’s  Troy. 
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How  Breasted  Learned  about  Egypt 
(Text  Pages  18-21 ) 


BACKGROUND 

This  chapter  is  particularly  rich  in  pictorial 
evidence  from  early  Egypt.  A  hot,  dry  climate  made 
it  possible  for  much  of  the  art  and  writing  of  Egypt 
to  survive  through  the  centuries.  Because  it  has 
survived,  scholars  have  been  able  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  Egyptian  history. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  physical  evi¬ 

dence  helps  a  historian. 

Skill:  To  be  able  to  gather  information 

from  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  difficulties  in 
trying  to  change  people’s  beliefs 
and  behavior. 

This  chapter  lends  itself  to  a  discussion  of  basic 
human  behavior— centering  on  trying  to  change  it. 
Why  did  young  Amenhotep  want  to  shift  worship 
to  a  different  god?  What  steps  did  he  take  to  try  to 
have  this  change  made?  What  did  he  want  for  his 
people?  How  did  the  people  react  to  the  change  he 
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wanted?  Why?  Why  did  he  fail?  Was  his  failure 
inevitable?  Encourage  students  to  relate  this  discus¬ 
sion  of  trying  to  change  human  beliefs  and  behavior 
to  their  own  experiences. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  20.  Students’  stories  will  vary,  but 
they  should  be  based  on  the  clues  that  the  picture 
shows— religious  symbols,  the  ankh,  a  king  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  a  servant  pouring  wine  or  oil. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Can  You  Read  a  Map? 

1.  North.  Rivers  flow  to  the  sea  or  to  some  other 
larger  bodies  of  water. 

2.  To  the  west  was  desert.  To  the  east  were  other 
fertile  areas. 

3.  Students  might  suggest  the  interrelationships  of 
the  religion  and  the  source  of  economic  well-being, 
the  river.  Or,  they  might  suggest  transportation 
considerations. 

4.  Near  the  water,  The  Nile  overflowed  its  banks 
depositing  fertile  soil. 

5.  Northeast. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  People  should  be  honest  with  each  other  and  deal 
with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
fair  play. 

2.  Students  can  take  and  support  either  a  positive 
or  a  negative  position  on  this  question. 

3.  The  belief  in  the  religion  was  strong.  Thus  the 
interpreters  of  the  religion,  the  priests,  were  also 
strong.  Probably  religious  beliefs  were  as  strong 
as  they  were  because  early  societies  developed 
them  to  help  explain  the  natural  environment. 

For  the  Egyptians  the  strong  sun  and  the  flood¬ 
ing  waters  of  the  Nile  River  took  on  religious 
overtones. 

4.  Aten  represented  the  sun,  and  the  sun  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  crops  to  grow.  Therefore,  Aten  was  “the 
B ringer  of  Life.” 

5.  Yes.  He  was  able  to  uncover  many  facts  about  the 
history  of  Egyptian  civilization  and  make  them 
widely  known. 


IV.  How  Did  Egyptians  Live? 

The  murals  show  clothing  styles  and  materials, 
articles  of  adornment,  symbols  (hieroglyphics) 
picturing  birds  and  animals,  and  hair  styles.  The 
first  mural  seems  to  show  a  king  receiving  an  offering. 
The  second  mural  shows  a  king  holding  certain 
symbols  of  office  and  includes  many  hieroglyphics 
and  religious  symbols  (note  ankh  cross  and  scarab). 
Students  may  hypothesize  that  in  Egypt  the  kings 
were  important  religious  figures  and  had  a  good 
degree  of  wealth. 
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How  Dr.  Leakey  Found  Early  Man 
(Text  Pages  22-25) 


BACKGROUND 

The  search  of  the  Leakeys  for  the  earliest  humans 
remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
stories  in  modern-day  anthropology.  Although  Dr. 
Leakey  is  now  dead,  the  search  continues.  The 
Leakeys’  story  underlines  the  importance  of  patience 
and  painstaking  care  in  scholarly  work.  It  should  give 
students  new  insights  into  the  process  of  exploration 
and  discovery. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  scientists  need 

evidence  to  support  their  hypotheses. 
Skill:  To  make  comparisons  and  infer¬ 

ences. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  human  beings 
differ  from  other  animals. 

The  importance  of  tools  to  human  life  is  perhaps 
something  students  have  rarely,  if  ever,  considered. 

Yet  tool-making  is  basic  to  human  survival  and 
development,  and  it  is  one  of  the  major  abilities 
that  separates  humans  from  other  animals.  Encourage 
students  to  discuss  this  idea.  Ask  them  if  human 
survival  is  possible  without  tools.  Have  them  imagine 
that  they  are  out  in  the  wild  with  no  tools.  Ask:  How 
would  you  feed  yourself?  How  would  you  clothe  your- 
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self?  How  would  you  protect  yourself?  These  ques¬ 
tions  will  probably  lead  them  to  see  that  among  the 
first  things  they  would  do,  were  they  “alone  against 
the  wild,”  would  be  to  make  tools  for  themselves. 
Have  them  take  the  discussion  to  the  point  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  tools  they  would  make  and  how. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c 

2.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Yes.  Human  brain  capacity  is  bigger  now.  Also, 
human  beings  are  now  able  to  make  better  use  of 
their  environment.  (Students  may  want  to  argue 
this  second  point,  suggesting  that  human  beings  are 
making  worse  use  of  their  environment  through 
pollution.) 

2.  Students  can  argue  this  either  way.  A  violent 
species  would  probably  not  progress  as  well  as  a 
species  that  was  able  to  cooperate  in  peace. 

3.  With  tools,  many  tasks  were  easier.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  cutting  tools  made  killing  and  skinning 
animals,  felling  trees,  and  making  other  implements 
much  simpler  jobs. 

4.  Probably  a  steady  food  supply,  safe  surroundings, 
and  a  habitable  climate  would  have  been  induce¬ 
ments  to  settle  down. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  As  the  skull  (brain  case)  gets  larger,  the  tools 
human  beings  develop  get  more  refined  and 
specialized. 

2.  Students  might  hypothesize  that  with  larger  brains, 
humans  were  able  to  devise  better,  more  efficient, 
more  specialized  implements. 

3.  Students  can  come  up  with  just  about  any  tool. 
However,  it  is  their  reasoning  that  is  important. 

Ask  them  to  explain  their  reasons  for  choosing 
the  tool  they  did,  and  have  the  class  discuss  its 
suitability  as  a  symbol. 

4.  If  students  do  try  to  shape  rock  tools,  they  should 
use  flint  or  shale  and  wear  goggles  to  protect  their 
eyes. 
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How  Does  a  Historian  Re-create 
the  Past? 

(Text  Pages  26-29) 


BACKGROUND 

Just  as  in  previous  chapters  students  have  gained 
insight  into  the  way  archeologists  and  anthropologists 
work,  in  this  chapter  they  can  learn  something  of 
the  way  a  third  type  of  social  scientist— the  historian- 
works.  They  have  seen  the  kinds  of  evidence  that 
archeologists  and  anthropologists  unearth  and  use. 
Now  they  can  see  the  kinds  historians  dig  up— among 
them  journals,  official  and  unofficial  records,  and 
letters. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  historian 

makes  use  of  many  different 
sources  of  information. 

Skill:  To  analyze  a  story  for  facts  and 

implications. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  caught 
up  in  a  conflict  of  ideals. 

This  chapter  presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  of  how  history  repeats  itself.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  often  seem  to  think  that  the  “generation  gap” 
is  somehow  new  to  their  own  life  and  times,  but  the 
story  presented  here  shows  that  it  has  been  around 
for  a  long  time.  Focus  the  discussion  on  what  Francis 
of  Assisi  wanted  and  what  his  parents  wanted  for 
him.  Help  students  to  see  that  both  sides  were  acting 
in  good  faith,  but  that  conflict  between  them  was 
inevitable.  You  might  cap  the  discussion  by  asking: 
With  whom  do  you  think  you  would  have  sided  in  this 
conflict— Francis  or  his  parents?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Organizing  Information 

1 .  He  began  as  a  typical  teen-ager. 

2.  The  young  man  began  having  visions  and  dreamed 
of  love  and  brotherhood. 
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3.  His  family  was  shocked  and  finally  took  him  to 
court  for  his  actions. 

4.  He  danced  wildly  in  the  street  and  led  many 
“peace”  demonstrations  and  “protests.” 

5.  Many  young  people  followed  this  new  life. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  TRIP  is  a  slang  term  that  also  has  a  standard  mean¬ 
ing.  Historians  of  the  future  may  not  know  that  the 
word  used  as  a  noun  had  two  meanings.  RESPECT¬ 
ABLE  means  different  things  to  different  people. 

It  also  means  different  things  at  different  times  in 
history.  Again,  the  historian  may  not  be  able  to 
find  out  what  respectable  meant  in  a  certain  time 
period. 

BROTHERHOOD  at  one  time  referred  to  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  people  related  in  some  way— either  they 
supported  the  same  idea  or  did  the  same  kind  of 
work.  Now  brotherhood  generally  refers  to  a  feeling 
of  equality  and  good  will  among  all  people. 

2.  This  young  man’s  ideas  about  “love”  and  “brother¬ 
hood”  later  became  very  popular,  and  many  people 
decided  they  wanted  to  live  according  to  them. 

3.  a.  No,  but  students  can  discuss  why  such  state¬ 

ments  are  made. 

b.  Yes. 

c.  Students  can  cite  examples  to  support  yes  or 
no  answers. 

d.  No.  Students  should  be  led  to  see  that  these 
two  concepts  motivate  people  regardless  of  age. 

IV.  Activities 

A. 

1  and  2.  Stories  and  descriptions  will  vary,  but  stu¬ 
dents  should  base  them  on  such  clues  as  architec¬ 
tural  styles,  types  of  dress,  and  activities  going  on 
in  the  pictures. 

3.  Pictures  can  give  evidence  about  the  ways  of  life, 
buildings  and  materials,  economic  life,  social 
patterns,  and  so  on. 

4.  Pictures  often  have  the  advantage  of  showing 
relatively  accurate  representations  of  life  in  an 
era.  They  can  often  portray  aspects  of  life  better 
than  words.  Pictures  can  have  the  disadvantage  of 
distortion;  the  artist’s  purpose  may  have  been  to 
idealize  the  scene  rather  than  to  record  it  accurately. 

B. 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  29,  students 
can  have  a  field  experience  in  judging  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  stories  as  sources  of  information. 
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Early  Historians:  Myth  and  Fact 
(Text  Pages  30-33) 


BACKGROUND 

Through  this  chapter  students  can  get  a  sense  of 
the  idea  that  history  is  not  simply  a  recording  of 
facts.  History  also  reflects  the  philosophy  of  its 
author  and  is  the  product  of  how  he  or  she  interprets 
and  learns  about  events. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  historians 

must  evaluate  evidence. 

Skill:  To  analyze  myths. 

Affective/Value:  To  develop  attitudes  about  the 
interrelationship  between  might 
and  right. 

The  “might  versus  right”  theme  makes  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion  topic  for  this  chapter.  Encourage  pupils  to 
think  of  their  own  experiences  and  knowledge  to 
dredge  up  illustrations  of  people  or  nations  thinking 
that  might  does  indeed  make  right.  Ask:  How  do 
you  react  to  these  specific  illustrations?  Do  you  think 
that  might  must  inevitably  turn  people  ugly?  Can  you 
think  of  instances  in  which  might  was  used  wisely, 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  right?  Must 
power  corrupt?  Be  sure  that  the  discussion  does  not 
deal  only  with  relations  among  nations.  Keep  it  on 
a  person-to-person  level  as  well. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

'  Text  Page  30.  Probably  there  was  great  interest 
in  the  faraway  places  of  the  world  and  the  only 
way  that  most  people  could  learn  about  them  was 
from  the  lips  of  someone  who  had  been  there. 

Text  Page  31.  Herodatus  learned  about  Egypt 
by  traveling  there  and  by  listening  to  stories  about 
the  country  told  by  others. 

Text  Page  32.  The  buildings  in  these  pictures 
seem  to  illustrate  that  Greeks  loved  simple,  yet 
majestic  design.  The  buildings  also  reflect  the  great 
importance  that  Greeks  attached  to  their  religion, 
government,  and  sports. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  find  out  about  the  Egyptian  people 

2.  seeing  things  for  himself  and  hearing  about  things 
from  others 

3.  he  wanted  to  report  all  that  he  heard 

4.  learn  both  sides  and  get  at  the  whole  story 

5.  right  just  because  it  was  strong 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Some  stories  are  true.  Others  are  not.  A  historian 
must  try  to  separate  truth  from  fiction. 

2.  Students  should  support  their  answers— either  yes 
or  no— with  reasons. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Thucydides  was  a  scientific  historian.  He  cross¬ 
checked  all  his  information  until  he  was  sure  of 
its  correctness.  Herodatus  wrote  down  every¬ 
thing,  without  necessarily  separating  truth  from 
fiction. 


5.  He  feels  that  love  of  power,  without  concern  for 
the  rights  of  others,  is  ugly. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Historian 

1 .  The  story  is  called  a  myth  because  it  blends  seem¬ 
ingly  believable  events  with  fantasy.  As  a  result, 
the  truth  of  even  the  believable  events  is  cast 
into  doubt. 

2.  a.  A  wooden  horse— it  could  have  been  built. 

b.  The  statement  of  Laocoon— it  is  plausible  that 
one  could  make  such  a  statement  after  a  feared 
enemy  has  departed,  leaving  behind  a  “gift.” 

c.  The  Greeks  burned  Troy— evidence  has  been 
found  that  Troy  was  burned. 

3.  That  two  large  snakes  crushed  Laocoon— this 
story  is  in  the  realm  of  fantasy. 

4.  The  remains  of  a  wooden  horse;  contemporary 
written  accounts  by  several  sources  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  who  said  what. 

5.  An  archeologist  could  discover  (as  Schleimann  did) 
the  remains  of  Troy  as  well  as  scrolls  or  tablets 
telling  the  story  of  the  war. 
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Unit  2:  How  Did  Modern  Man  Develop? 
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What  Do  We  Know  about  the  Earth 
Before  Man  Appeared? 

(Text  Pages  36-39) 


BACKGROUND 

The  time  involved  in  the  creation  of  Earth  and  in 
the  development  of  life  here  is  truly  awesome.  But 
through  this  chapter,  students  should  be  able  to  gain 
at  least  a  partial  sense  of  the  magnanimity  of  it  all — 
and  of  the  place  of  human  beings  in  it. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  wide-ranging 

the  effects  of  change  are. 

Skill:  To  develop  a  sense  of  chronology. 

Affective/Value:  To  give  open-minded  consideration 
to  various  theories  of  how  Earth 
began. 

Change  can  be  the  keynote  of  discussion  in  this 
chapter— particularly  the  ongoing  nature  of  change. 
Ask:  Has  change  ended  or  are  Earth  and  human 
beings  still  undergoing  change?  More  informed  stu¬ 
dents  may  cite  such  phenomena  as  the  movement  of 
the  polar  ice  cap  and  the  spread  of  the  Sahara  desert 
as  signs  that  indeed  Earth  continues  to  change.  As 
to  change  in  human  beings,  students  may  well  take 
either  side— some  saying  human  nature  remains 
constant  and  others  making  a  case  for  humans  improv¬ 
ing  over  time  or  for  them  going  backward  in  their 
development. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  a 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Students  should  be  aware  of  a  number  of  hypoth¬ 
eses.  They  should  understand  that  some  deeply 
religious  people  feel  that  the  Earth  came  about  in 
just  the  way  the  Bible  describes  it— by  God’s  crea¬ 
tion.  Some  scientists  hold  that  the  Earth  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  great  cosmic  explosion. 

2.  Heat,  water,  and  ice  continue  to  exert  erosive, 
expansionary,  and  contracting  forces  on  the  Earth. 
Changes  of  the  Earth  are  an  ongoing  process. 

3.  Students  can  conjecture  about  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

4.  Mutations  can  be  helpful  when  they  form  a  trait 
that  improves  life  or  chances  of  survival.  They 
can  be  harmful  when  they  form  a  trait  that  lessens 
chances  of  survival  or  makes  living  more  difficult. 

5.  Conditions  of  Earth  changed,  and  the  dinosaurs 
were  unable  to  adapt  to  these  conditions. 

6.  Human  beings  are  the  most  complex  of  living 
creatures.  This  complexity  took  a  long  time  to 
develop. 

IV.  Projects 

1.  Students  should  ask  a  librarian  to  direct  them  to 
sources  and  books  at  their  reading  level.  The 
teacher  can  also  help  students  to  structure  their 
reports  by  guiding  them  in  their  development  of 
skills  in  organizing,  notetaking,  generalizing  and 
specifying. 

2.  Such  a  time  line  can  be  posted  prominently  in  the 
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classroom.  As  new  events  are  identified  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  they  can  be  entered  in  the  appropriate  time 
segment  on  the  line. 

3.  Students  can  draw  pictures  based  not  only  on  the 
descriptions  in  this  chapter,  but  also  on  scenes  that 
they  imagine  occurring. 
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How  Does  the  Scientist 
Measure  Time? 

(Text  Pages  40-43) 


BACKGROUND 

This  chapter  describes  how  physical  scientists  help 
social  scientists  to  make  accurate  judgments  about 
life  in  the  past— by  running  any  of  a  number  of  physi¬ 
cal  tests  on  materials  that  have  survived  through  the 
centuries. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  know  some  of  the  ways  the  age 

of  objects  is  measured. 

Skill:  To  interpret  information  on  a 

chart. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  complexity  in¬ 
volved  in  finding  out  about  the 
past. 

You  may  want  to  have  students  discuss  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  scientific  tests  that  can  be  run  on  physical 
remains  to  determine  their  age.  Ask:  Why  do  you 
suppose  there  are  so  many  different  tests?  Wouldn’t 
only  one  do?  Through  these  questions  you  should  be 
able  to  get  to  the  point  that  several  test  results  can 
serve  as  a  check  on  one  another  and  can  provide  many 
different  bits  of  information.  The  social  scientists 
are  then  able  to  combine  and  interpret  these  many 
bits  to  gain  a  fuller  picture  of  the  object  or  time 
period  under  study. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  40.  By  using  the  carbon- 14  method, 
the  scientist  can  date  the  object  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 


Text  Page  41.  The  scientist  could  do  a  carbon-14 
test  on  some  of  the  bone. 

Text  Page  42.  The  physical  qualities  of  the  pottery 
can  give  scientists  clues  as  to  how  old  the  vase  is. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c 

2.  a 

3.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  measurement  of  time  helps  scientists  to  date 
when  certain  groups  of  people  lived  and  what  their 
lives  were  like. 

2.  One  might  think  that  ancient  people  had  more 
advanced  tools  than  they  really  had  or  that  they 
lived  somewhat  differently  than  they  actually  did. 

3.  The  tests  one  uses  for  dating  are  not  precisely 
accurate.  However,  they  can  provide  a  fairly 
reliable  estimated  date. 

4.  Here  are  some  that  students  might  suggest: 

Clock  Magnetism 

Candle  Tree  rings 

Hourglass  Layers  of  encrustation 

Carbon- 14 


IV.  You  Be  the  Archeologist 
A.  The  wood  found  in  the  dig  is  examined  and  the 
rings  are  counted  and  measured.  A  living  tree  of 
that  area  can  be  cut  and  its  rings  counted  and 
measured.  If,  at  some  point,  the  rings  of  the 
recently  living  tree  and  the  wood  found  in  the  dig 
match,  then  one  can  count  backwards  to  get  the 
age  of  the  wood. 
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Wood  Found  in  Dig 

B.  The  items  found  on  the  surface  are  from  the 


present  period.  A  is  older  than  surface  materials. 
B  is  older  than  A,  C  is  older  than  B,  D  is  older 
than  C. 
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C.  The  archeologist  can  consult  with  an  astronomer 
and  figure  out  when  the  full  moons  occurred  in 
the  sequence  shown  on  the  ancient  calendar. 
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How  Have  Different  People 
Measured  Time? 

(Text  Pages  44-47) 


BACKGROUND 

Students  probably  take  time-keeping  so  much  for 
granted  that  they  are  unaware  of  its  historic— not  to 
mention  current— importance  to  human  life.  This 
chapter  should  give  them  a  sense  of  just  how  vital 
timing  is  to  the  way  people— past  and  present— have 
lived. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  reasons  people 

have  wanted  to  measure  time 
accurately. 

Skill:  To  be  able  to  construct  a  mech¬ 

anism  for  measuring  time. 
Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  our  attitudes 
toward  time  affect  our  lives. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  role  that  time 
plays  in  their  own  lives.  Ask:  How  would  your  life  be 
affected  if  all  clocks  and  calendars  were  thrown 
away?  What  benefits  might  this  have  for  you?  What 
difficulties  might  it  create?  How  would  it  affect  life 
in  general?  For  this  last  question,  get  them  thinking 
in  many  and  diverse  areas— running  a  factory  or 
office,  raising  crops,  feeding  a  baby,  cooking  food, 
arranging  social  engagements,  running  a  space  pro¬ 
gram,  running  public  transportation,  and  so  on.  This 
discussion  should  lead  students  to  conclude  that 
without  time-keeping,  life  would  be  chaotic. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  45.  It  told  them  the  days  of  special 
religious  observance,  when  to  plant  seed  and  when 
to  harvest,  when  there  would  be  a  full  moon,  and, 


for  those  who  believed  in  astrology,  the  zodiac 
signs. 

Text  Page  46. 

a.  A  sand  clock  or  hourglass  uses  sand  running 
through  a  small  opening  from  one  container  to 
another.  If  it  takes  one  hour  for  the  top  container 
to  empty  into  the  bottom  container,  it  is  an 
hourglass. 

b.  The  digital  clock  tells  the  exact  hour  and  minute 
of  the  day  in  arabic  numerals.  The  numeral  changes 
as  each  minute  ends. 

c.  A  sundial  uses  the  sun’s  shadow  to  point  the  hour 
on  the  flat  dial  or  surface. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  water  clock  5.  lunar 

2.  calendar  6.  Pope  Gregory  XIII 

3.  astronomers  7.  atomic 

4.  solar 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  People  have  wanted  to  measure  time  to  know  when 
floods  or  rains  would  come,  when  to  plant,  when 
religious  ceremonies  would  take  place,  and  when 
special  events  occurred. 

2.  Probably  it  would.  Our  society  uses  time  to  divide 
work  periods,  rest  periods,  and  leisure  periods.  In 
school,  classes  change  from  one  subject  area  to 
another  according  to  a  time  plan. 

3.  Since  astronomers  in  ancient  times  kept  track  of 
the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies,  they  knew  when 
a  star  or  moon  would  be  visible.  Therefore,  they 
could  predict  its  appearance.  The  people  who  did 
not  pay  much  heed  to  heavenly  movements  thus 
assumed  that  the  astronomers  possessed  magical 
powers. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  By  aligning  the  sundial  with  the  stylus  point  North, 
students  should  be  able  to  get  their  dial  to  show 
relatively  accurate  time. 

2.  Students  can  experiment  with  candle  clocks.  Mea¬ 
suring  the  length  of  candle  that  burns  in  30  min¬ 
utes,  they  can  estimate  the  burning  time  of  any 
candle  and  then  compare  their  estimates  with  a 
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clock  as  the  candle  burns.  This  activity  must  be 
done  under  adult  supervision. 
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Early  Man:  Our  Ancestor 
(Text  Pages  48-51) 


BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter  students  will  trace  the  movement 
of  our  earliest  human  ancestors  from  jungle-dwelling 
to  toolmaking.  They  will  be  able  to  see  something 
of  the  seemingly  insurmountable  odds  that  had  to 
be  overcome  during  this  development. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  ancient  people 

overcame  challenges. 

Skill:  To  hypothesize  about  human  beings 

of  the  future. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  struggle  of  pre¬ 
historic  human  beings  for  survival. 

You  may  want  to  center  the  discussion  on  the 
idea  of  natural  selection,  or  “the  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  these  terms  and 
question  why  such  a  process  would  operate  during 
the  period  under  study.  Ask  students  why  the  process 
of  natural  selection  would  provide  successive  genera¬ 
tions  who  were  even  more  capable  of  conquering 
their  environment. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  49.  Modern  human  beings  can  cope 
with  their  world  better  than  ancient  people  could 
because  they  now  have  tools  and  intelligence  to 
change  their  environment  to  meet  their  needs. 

Text  Page  50.  (Top)  Ancient  tools  are  useful  to 
scientists  because  their  complexity  or  specialization 
is  a  good  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  people 
who  made  them  were  able  to  deal  with  their  environ¬ 
ment. 

Text  Page  50.  (Bottom)  Neanderthal  people  were 


able  to  survive  because  they  had  the  intelligence  to 

develop  tools  for  special  jobs. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  c 

2.  b  5.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Human  beings  are  the  most  complex  of  living 
creatures.  This  complexity  took  a  long  time  to 
develop. 

2.  On  a  frofitier  everything  is  new.  One  must  learn  to 
survive,  or  one  will  perish.  Early  people  had  to  face 
many  dangers,  meet  new  conditions,  and  survive. 
This  is  why  their  struggle  to  overcome  obstacles 
might  be  called  a  frontier. 

3.  They  will  be  able  to  interpret  our  civilization  as  an 
advanced,  technological  one.  But  if  they  find 
artifacts  showing  our  pollution,  drug  taking  and 
cigarette  smoking  and  wars  and  crime,  they  may 
wonder  how  advanced  we  really  were. 

4.  Encourage  students  to  use  their  imagination— and 
their  logic— to  come  up  with  a  picture  of  a  human 
of  the  future. 

5.  This  is  a  value  question,  so  answers  will  vary.  But 
students  will  probably  respect  their  ancestors’ 
ability  to  survive  in  a  hostile  atmosphere. 

IV.  Which  Came  First? 

These  events  probably  happened  in  this  order: 

1.  Early  man  leaves  the  forest— early  people  could  no 
longer  survive  in  the  forests.  They  left  to  search 
for  food. 

2.  Man  stands  up  on  his  back  legs— in  the  grasslands 
people  had  to  stand  up  to  see  around  them,  to 
search  for  food  and  to  spot  danger. 

3.  Man  can  use  his  hands— by  standing  up,  humans 
freed  their  hands. 

4.  Man  invents  fire— natural  fire  was  discovered  and 
used.  Gradually  people  learned  to  strike  sparks 
from  flint  or  by  friction. 

5.  Wild  animals  are  chased  away— fire  served  to 
frighten  wild  animals. 
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How  Did  Man's  Body  Change? 
(Text  Pages  52-55) 


BACKGROUND 

Again  the  theme  of  constant  change  is  presented 
to  students— this  time  through  the  process  of  human 
evolution.  Students  can  get  a  good  picture  of  why  and 
how  human  life  has  come  to  differ  in  so  many 
respects  from  sub-human  life.  In  truth,  they  can 
gain  insight- into  why  they  are  what  they  are— and 
how  they  got  to  be  that  way. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  human  beings 

changed  physically  in  response  to 
their  needs. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  human  beings 
grew  into  a  very  special  species. 

Perhaps  discussion  should  center  on  the  ways 
human  beings  differ  from  other  animals.  First,  stu¬ 
dents  might  determine  and  list  what  many  of  these 
things  are.  Then  they  might  discuss  the  value  to  a 
species  of  being  able  to  change  physically  as  out¬ 
side  considerations  make  it  necessary  or  useful. 

What  is  the  future  of  a  species  that  does  not  have 
this  ability?  What  is  the  future  of  one  that  does? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  54.  The  picture  would  tell  me  that  skull 
shapes  had  changed,  increasing  brain  capacity.  Such 
changes  affected  not  only  the  appearance  of  human 
beings,  but  also  their  ability  to  think. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  an  anthropologist 

2.  There  was  no  room  in  the  skull  for  a  large  brain. 

3.  Instinct  is  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  an  animal  is 
born  with. 


4.  Humans  are  different  from  other  animals  because 
they  can  think. 

5.  The  fingers  allowed  humans  to  grasp  objects. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  age  of  the  cave  might  be  measured  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  geological  strata.  The  skull’s  age  could  be 
measured  by  the  carbon- 14  method. 

2.  The  brain  is  large  and  therefore  capable  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence.  Such  intelligence  lessens  the 
need  for  sharp  senses  of  smell  and  hearing. 

3.  The  snout  disappeared,  ears  became  small  and  flat 
against  the  head,  the  eyes  could  tell  distances,  and 
the  fingers  became  able  to  grasp  things. 

4.  Students  can  conjecture  about  possible  answers; 
based  on  previous  learnings  about  change  being  a 
constant,  they  probably  will  say  yes. 

IV.  Activities 

a.  Students  might  draw  pictures  or  describe  people 
with  gas-masklike  features,  gills,  or  similar  muta¬ 
tions. 

b.  Students  might  show  or  describe  people  without 
heads  but  with  a  single-large  finger  (for  button¬ 
pushing). 

For  both  a  and  b,  be  sure  that  students  offer  logical 

reasons  for  their  inferences. 
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How  Did  Man  Change  the  Way 
He  Lived? 

(Text  Pages  56-59) 


BACKGROUND 

The  interrelationship  between  the  ability  to 
produce  a  stable,  sufficient  food  supply  and  the 
growth  of  specialization  within  a  society  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  chapter.  Students  should  see  that  once 
human  beings  were  able  to  turn  their  attention  away 
from  scrabbling  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  they 
began  to  develop  the  bases  of  modern  society— urban¬ 
ization  and  specialization. 
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Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  human  beings 

change  from  nomads  to  settlers. 
Skill:  To  make  inferences  from  narrative 

material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  that  life  is  composed 
of  interrelated  and  interdependent 
factors. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  what  specialization 
is  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  society.  Have  students  consider  the  special¬ 
ization  of  work  in  their  own  society.  Then  have  them 
consider  the  factors  that  make  such  specialization 
possible— and  desirable.  The  fact  that  a  small  fraction 
of  our  society  can  produce  enough  food,  energy,  and 
so  on,  for  the  entire  society  gives  everyone  freedom 
to  take  these  necessities  for  granted  and  spend  their 
time  on  other  pursuits. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  57.  Human  beings  were  also  food 
gatherers.  They  gathered  seeds,  fruits,  and  nuts  for 
food. 

Text  Page  58.  The  people  are  grinding  grain, 
stretching  skins,  making  tools,  and  gathering  food 
and  firewood. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4„  c 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  They  were  able  to  stay  in  one  place  instead  of 
wandering.  This  led  to  the  development  of  per¬ 
manent  societies. 

2.  They  began  to  grow  food  and  domesticate  animals. 

3.  It  is  generally  true.  Students  should  recognize  the 
cause  and  effect  relationship  implicit  here. 

4.  Trade  not  only  introduced  new  products,  but  also 
increased  the  desire  for  more  of  these  products. 
The  discovery  of  metals  was  a  technological  im¬ 
provement  that  was  used  to  protect  trade  by  some 
and  was  used  as  a  tool  of  war  to  get  more  goods 
by  others. 


5.  In  earlier  years  each  individual  had  to  concentrate 
on  getting  enough  food  to  survive.  It  was  only  when 
the  food  supply  grew  plentiful  and  steady  that 
some  individuals  could  specialize  in  areas  other  than 
getting  food. 

6.  Students  can  debate  this  point.  It  is  really  a  value 
question. 

IV.  Which  Was  Most  Important? 

Each  answer  that  students  may  offer  as  to  which  of 

man’s  advances  was  most  important  has  validity— if 

they  can  offer  good  reasons  to  substantiate  it: 

a.  Learning  to  hunt— they  got  food  for  survival,  and 
developed  defense  skills.  Hunting  also  contributed 
to  the  development  of  specialization. 

b.  Learning  to  farm— again  they  got  food  for  survival, 
and  in  so  doing,  they  created  a  larger  society  that 
could  feed  and  protect  its  members.  Farming  led 
to  greater  specialization,  and  it  allowed  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  increase. 

c.  Learning  to  build— through  this,  growth  in  tech¬ 
nology  also  led  to  more  specialization. 

d.  Making  tools— growth  in  this  technology  improved 
hunting  and  farming  productivity  and  again  led 

to  greater  specialization. 
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What  Is  Race? 
(Text  Pages  60-63) 


BACKGROUND 

Racial  fear  and  distrust  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common  in  our  society,  generally  as  a  result  of 
ignorance  and  misinformation.  The  material  in  this 
chapter  should  help  students  to  see  that  differences 
in  race  are  limited  solely  to  physical  characteristics. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  that  race  is  used  as 

a  means  of  describing  and  classify¬ 
ing  different  groups  of  humans. 
Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  a 

series  of  facts. 
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Affective/Value:  To  gain  a  good  perspective  on  the 
importance  of  racial  differences. 

Base  class  discussion  on  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  races.  Ask  such  questions  as  these: 

In  what  ways  are  all  racial  groups  different?  In  what 
ways  are  they  similar?  How  does  one  explain  the 
similarities  among  all  humans?  How  does  one  explain 
the  differences?  Why  do  some  people  feel  that  their 
race  is  better  than  another?  Such  a  discussion  should 
get  students  to  explore  their  own  feelings  about  race. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  61.  Physical  characteristics  show  the 
differences— hair  color  and  texture,  eye  shape,  skin 
color,  head  shape,  nose  shape,  and  lip  shape. 

Text  Page  62.  It  is  difficult  to  tell.  She  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  many  racial  types,  as  many  of  us  are. 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  True.  And  they  also  study  the  characteristics  of 
all  other  people. 

2.  False— race  refers  to  a  group  of  people  who  have 
similar  physical  characteristics.  Color  of  skin  is 
just  one  of  many  such  characteristics:  it  alone 
does  not  determine  race. 

3.  True 

4.  True 

5.  False— intelligence  is  common  to  all  people  and 
the  degree  of  intelligence,  whether  greater  or 
lesser,  is  equally  distributed  among  all  people. 

6.  True 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Scientists  think  that  many  years  ago  the  American 
Indians  migrated  here  from  the  Asian  continent, 
probably  over  a  land  bridge  that  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  the  two  continents  in  the  area  where  the 
Bering  Straits  are  today. 

2.  The  Mestizos  are  a  result  of  intermarriage  between 
Spanish  European  settlers  and  Indians  living  in 
Latin  America. 

3.  All  racial  groups  belong  to  a  single  type  of  animal 
called  Homo  sapiens. 

4.  There  is  no  relationship  between  intelligence  and 
race. 

IV.  Activity 

Students  might  describe  studying  different  physical 


characteristics  that  would  determine  what  races  are 
there.  After  determining  that,  they  might  describe 
how  they  are  figuring  out  what  different  groups  of 
people  might  have  originally  settled  the  island.  They 
may  also  describe  the  mixed  racial  types  who  were 
the  result  of  intermarriage. 
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Are  Some  Groups  Superior 
to  Others? 

(Text  Pages  64-67) 


BACKGROUND 

Through  the  allegorical  story  presented  in  this 
chapter,  students  will  see  something  of  the  evil  that 
racial  distrust  can  lead  to.  An  unscrupulous  or 
opportunistic  person  can  manipulate  it  in  people 
for  personal  gain.  Under  such  manipulation,  all  the 
people,  not  just  those  discriminated  against,  are 
the  losers. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  racism  involves 

feelings  of  superiority  to  other 
groups  that  can  lead  to  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  injustice. 

Skill:  To  differentiate  between  fact  and 

opinion. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  need  for  a  personal 
commitment  against  racism. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  all-too- 
frequent  human  failing  of  scapegoating.  Students  will 
probably  realize  that  they  too  have  been  guilty  of  it 
from  time  to  time,  of  blaming  their  own  shortcomings 
or  mistakes  on  others.  Ask:  Why  do  you  think  people 
indulge  in  scapegoating?  What  human  need  does  it 
fulfill?  How  can  it  harm  personal  relationships?  How 
can  it  affect  nations  if  it  is  done  on  a  large  scale  or 
is  aimed  at  an  entire  group?  Why  are  certain  groups 
singled  out?  (Here  you  may  want  to  mention  some 
actual  cases— the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany,  the  Ibo  in 
Nigeria,  for  example.)  Who  suffers  more  from  scape¬ 
goating— the  victims  of  it  or  the  victimizers? 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CH  APTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b 

2.  c 

3.  a 

4.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Fritz  wanted  to  find  someone  else  to  take  the 
blame  for  all  of  Islandia’s  problems.  In  this  way  he 
could  free  his  people  of  guilt  and  thus  make  them 
grateful  to  him.  Such  assigning  of  blame  is  called 


scapegoating.  Students  are  not  likely  to  find  it  a 
fair  practice. 

2.  By  blaming  problems  one  couldn’t  solve  on  scape¬ 
goats,  Fritz  and  all  his  followers  could  escape 
blame  themselves. 

3.  Students  should  play  the  role  of  people  being 
unfairly  treated. 

4.  No.  All  races  are  equal  to  each  other  in  intelligence 
and  humanness. 

IV.  Fact  or  Opinion 

1.  Opinion  4.  Opinion 

2.  Fact  5.  Fact 

3.  Opinion 
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Unit  3:  How  Did  Western  Civilization 
Develop? 


17 

How  and  Why  Did  Early  Man  Use 
His  Environment? 

(Text.  Pages  70-73) 


BACKGROUND 

I 

The  interplay  of  people  and  their  environment  is 
at  the  heart  of  this  chapter.  The  human  adventure 
began  with  people  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environments  and  has  continued  with  people  learning 
more  and  more  about  adapting  their  environments 
to  their  own  needs. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  people  must 

adapt  to  their  environment  and 
adapt  their  environment  to  them. 
Skill:  To  discover  evidence  in  pictures. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  important  the 
interrelationship  of  people  and 
their  environment  is  to  both  of 
them. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  constant  inter¬ 
play  between  people  and  their  environment— how 
much  one  affects  the  other.  You  may  want  to  start 
by  calling  on  students  to  use  their  own  experiences 
to  show  the  relationship— how  their  lives  change  as 
the  weather  changes,  how  they  live  differently 
depending  on  whether  they  are  in  the  country  or  the 
city,  and  so  on.  Ask:  How  does  a  change  in  your 
environment  change  you?  How  do  you  try  to  change 
your  environment  to  suit  your  needs  better?  Then 
go  back  in  time  to  discuss  early  human  beings’  rela¬ 
tionship  with  their  environment?  Ask:  How  did  they 


change  themselves  to  adapt  to  their  environment? 
How  did  they  change  their  environment  to  make  it 
suit  their  needs  better? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  72.  In  mild  seasons  people  did  not  have 
to  change  their  environment  too  much,  as  long  as 
they  were  warm  enough  and  had  somewhere  to  get 
out  of  the  rain.  But  in  severe  seasons,  people  had  to 
change  their  environment  to  the  extent  that  they 
provided  heavy  clothing  and  sturdy,  heated  shelters 
for  themselves  in  order  to  survive. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  page  70— “Julio  had  been  .  . 

2.  page  71— “Often  man  changes  .  .  .” 

3.  page  72— “During  the  prehistoric  .  .  .” 

4.  page  72— “Early  man  learned  .  .  .” 

5.  page  72— “Man  built  shelters  .  .  .” 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  People  can  change  the  world  to  improve  the 
environment. 

2.  Students  should  answer  out  of  their  own  experi- 
encies. 

3.  The  development  of  agriculture  and  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  animals  ended  the  necessity  for  wandering. 

4.  Students  should  use  their  imagination.  As  their 
teacher,  you  might  want  to  read  the  chapter  in 
James  Michener’s  THE  SOURCE  to  see  how  this 
novelist  conceives  of  it. 

5.  In  giving  their  answers,  students  will  have  a  chance 
to  identify  and  clarify  their  values— what  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  in  conceiving  of  a  life  style. 
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Why  Did  Civilization  Develop  in 
River  Valleys? 

(Text  Pages  74-77) 


BACKGROUND 

Through  this  chapter  students  can  learn  about  the 
“cradle  of  civilizations”— why  they  came  to  be 
located  where  they  were.  Students  should  see  why, 
with  all  of  the  vast  areas  on  Earth  unpopulated, 
people  seemed  inevitably  drawn  to  river  valleys  as 
places  to  settle  down. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  civilizations 

developed  in  river  valleys. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on 

information  in  maps. 

Affective/Value:  To  internalize  the  inevitability  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  similarities  among  the  “cradles  of 
civilizations”  that  is  their  most  interesting  aspect— 
that  and  the  human  traits  that  their  development 
reflected.  What  were  their  geographical  similarities? 
Why  and  how  would  the  life  styles  developed  in  them 
be  similar?  Why  were  people  drawn  to  them?  What 
needs  must  people  have  felt  to  attract  them  to  the 
way  of  life  possible  there?  Why  did  these  “cradles” 
lend  themselves  to  further  growth  and  development? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  76.  The  deltas  were  formed  by  the  mud 
and  silt  carried  to  the  river  mouths  and  deposited  there. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  page  76— “The  banks  of  .  .  .” 

2.  page  75— “Two  rivers,  the  .  .  .” 

3.  page  75— “When  large  islands  .  .  .” 

4.  page  75-“Two  rivers,  the  .  .  .” 

5.  page  76— “The  banks  of  .  .  .” 

6.  page  75-“Two  rivers,  the  . .  .” 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  advantages  are:  water  supply  for  irrigation, 
transportation,  fishing  and  fertile  soil. 

2.  They  might  be  similar  in  that  they  are  all  river- 
valley  civilizations.  Their  population  density 
patterns  and  their  economies  might  also  be  similar. 
They  might  be  different  in  terms  of  their  cultural 
traditions,  their  religions,  and  certain  geographical 
factors. 

3.  Since  the  Nile  River  irrigated  the  land  and  fertilized 
the  soil,  ancient  Egypt  depended  on  the  river  for 
economic  well-being.  Thus,  Egypt  came  to  be 
called  “the  Gift  of  the  Nile.” 

4.  Civilizations  developed  in  river  valleys  because 
adequate  water  supply  and  fertile  soil  were  there. 

IV.  Cause  and  Result 

a.  Cutting  trees  (result)— clearing  space  (cause) 

b.  Cleared  land  (cause)— soil  erosion  (result) 

c.  Exposed  top  soil  (cause)— a  muddy  pond  (result) 

d.  Formation  of  delta  lands  (result)— heavy  rains 
(cause) 

e.  River  valleys  (cause)— growth  of  farming  and 
civilization  (result) 

V.  Reading  a  Map 

1 .  If  possible,  have  an  opaque  projector  ready  so  that 
students  can  point  out  these  rivers  to  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

2.  These  rivers  provided  a  handy  water  supply,  easy 
transportation,  and  convenient  fishing. 


19 

How  Did  Geography  Affect  Life 
in  Phoenicia  and  Greece? 

(Text  Pages  78-81) 


BACKGROUND 

Phoenicia  and  Greece— seafaring  nations  that  they 
were— had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  development 
and  propagation  of  civilization.  Not  only  did  they  ex¬ 
tend  and  enrich  their  own  civilizations,  but  they  also 
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enriched  the  civilization  of  others  by  keeping  up  a 
constant  flow  of  ideas  among  them. 

Instructional  Objectives: 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  geography  affects 

the  way  people  live. 

Skill:  To  interpret  topographic  features. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  who  leave 
their  homeland  to  settle  in  a  far-off 
colony. 

You  will  want  to  get  a  two-pronged  discussion 
going  here— one  about  the  importance  of  middlemen 
(a  frequently  maligned  group  in  our  society)  and  the 
other  about  the  character  of  colonists.  What  functions 
did  each  group  fulfill?  How  did  each  contribute  to  the 
parent  nation?  What  might  be  the  personality  traits 
and  ambitions  of  each  group?  How  did  each  group 
contribute  to  the  development  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  78.  The  Phoenicians  were  known  as 
middlemen  because  they  traded  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  goods  from  another. 

Text  Page  79.  (Top)  A  mountainous  terrain  and  an 
irregular  coastline  meant  that  groups  of  people 
settled  some  distance  apart.  These  distances  prevented 
close  communication  and  unity  among  peoples. 

Text  Page  79.  (Bottom)  They  both  had  good 
harbors  but  poor  soil,  so  they  both  found  that  trade 
would  provide  a  good  economic  base  for  their  soci¬ 
eties. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  They  had  poor  soil  so  farming  was  not  good.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  on  a  coast  and  they  had  good 
harbors,  so  they  turned  to  the  sea  for  their  living. 

2.  They  were  midway  between  Egypt  and  Meso¬ 
potamia,  two  busy  markets. 

3.  Colonies  were  established  to  provide  raw  materials, 
to  buy  Phoenician  goods,  and  to  secure  Phoenecia’s 
power  in  the  region. 

4.  As  traders  dealing  with  all  the  lands  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Phoenecians  got  to  know  many 
different  people. 


5.  The  terrain  was  rough,  so  very  little  land  was 
available. 

6.  They  traded  and  fished. 

7.  Transportation  was  largely  by  animal  or  by  boat. 

Most  communication  was  person  to  person— the 
news  was  carried  by  travelers. 

8.  The  Greeks  established  colonies  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  the  Phoenicians  did— to  develop 
sources  of  raw  materials,  to  sell  goods  to,  and  to 
secure  their  power  in  the  region. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Having  contact  with  many  different  Mediterranean 
cultures,  the  Phoenicians  spread  them  by  trading  their 
goods,  speaking  of  how  things  were  done  elsewhere, 
and  exchanging  the  ideas  they  had  contact  with. 

2.  The  Phoenicians  didn’t  use  all  those  goods  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  they  traded  Spanish  goods  for  Afri¬ 
can,  Indian  goods  for  Lebanese,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
they  served  as  middlemen. 

3.  With  commerce  there  is  a  need  for  recording  agree¬ 
ments.  A  system  of  writing  would  meet  that  need. 

4.  When  different  people  have  contacts,  they  exchange 
ideas,  goods,  and  beliefs.  Each  adopts  those  ideas 
that  are  of  use  to  them. 

5.  Because  of  mountainous  terrain,  poor  soil,  and  an 
extensive  coastline,  people  in  Greece  turned  to  the 
sea  for  fishing  and  commerce.  The  position  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  also  served 
to  encourage  the  development  of  a  trade  economy. 

IV.  Things  to  Do 

1 .  Students  might  explain  that  they  settled  in  the 
colony  in  order  to  have  cheap  land  to  farm,  or  to 
establish  a  business  without  too  much  competition, 
or  to  live  a  life  that  was  freer  than  the  life  they  had 
in  the  home  country.  They  can  hypothesize  about 
problems— loneliness  or  danger,  for  example— and 
they  can  decide  themselves  whether  the  conditions 
they  create  warrant  urging  friends  or  relatives  to 
come,  giving  their  reasons. 

2.  In  their  role-playing,  students  can  compare  the 
geographic  differences  or  similarities  of  their 
countries,  the  language  differences,  the  kinds  of 
trade  they  engage  in,  and  life  in  their  home  country. 

3.  Students  can  prepare  bulletin  boards,  display 
tables,  dioramas,  and  so  on. 

4.  Students  will  have  to  do  some  research  in  atlases 
to  complete  this  assignment. 
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Was  It  Necessary  for  Man  to 
Develop  Rules? 

(Text  Pages  82-85) 


BACKGROUND 

Often  people,  and  perhaps  students  especially, 
cry  out  against  the  number  of  rules  that  society  makes 
and  expects  people  to  follow.  In  the  grumbling,  the 
reasoning  behind  the  rules  is  often  lost.  In  this  chapter 
students  should  be  able  to  see  something  of  this  rea¬ 
soning  as  they  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
rule-making. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  rules  are 

protective  of  all  human  beings. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  from  a  cartoon. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  a  society 
has  for  rules  and  the  contribution 
they  make. 

Perhaps  a  good  way  to  become  aware  of  just  how 
necessary  rules  are  to  a  society  is  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  without  them.  Start  off  the  discussion 
by  having  students  name  rules  or  laws  that  they  can 
think  of  that  are  operative  in  their  community.  Have 
them  listed  on  the  board  as  they  are  mentioned.  Then 
go  back  over  each  entry  on  the  list  and  have  students 
conjecture  about  what  might  happen  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  if  there  were  no  such  rule  or  law.  Their  findings 
should  help  them  to  internalize  society’s  need  for 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  individual. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 


1.  True 

5. 

False. 

2.  False. 

6. 

True. 

3.  True. 

7. 

False. 

4.  True. 

8. 

True. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Students  should  draw  on  their  own  experiences  to 


develop  rules  that  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
kind  of  club  they  are  starting. 

2.  People  are  willing  to  give  up  some  of  their  freedoms, 
to  gain  the  protections  a  society  has  to  offer. 

3.  The  rules  of  a  society  must  be  just.  If  they  are 
unjust,  people  in  the  society  will  grow  dissatisfied 
and  very  possibly  disruptive,  thus  weakening  the 
society  and  perhaps  destroying  it. 

4.  When  historians  study  a  society’s  rules,  they  can 
figure  out  the  set  of  values  the  people  held,  their 
class  system,  how  they  were  treated,  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  under  which  they  lived. 

IV.  Cartoon  Interpretation 

1.  a— property  rights;  he  rustled  cattle. 

2.  Yes.  Big  Bad  John  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  judge 
and  jury.  To  capture  him  and  then  shoot  him 
(under  any  circumstances  other  than  to  prevent 
his  escape)  would  violate  his  rights. 

3.  The  sheriff  can  hold  the  wallet  and  money  until  it 
is  decided  to  whom  the  money  belongs.  If  it 
belongs  to  John,  it  must  be  returned.  John  can  be 
jailed  until  a  judge  hears  his  case. 

4.  Yes.  If  he  has  had  a  fair  trial,  his  legal  rights  have 
been  protected. 

5.  No.  The  receipt  is  his  proof  of  purchase. 
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What  Do  Hammurabi  and  His  Code 
Tell  Us  about  Babylonian 
Civilization? 

(Text  Pages  86-89) 

BACKGROUND 

Hammurabi’s  code  represents  one  of  the  first 
instances  of  a  civilization’s  systematically  bringing 
together  laws  and  punishments  for  behavior  within 
it.  Through  describing  how  certain  acts  would  be 
punished,  it  shows  what  kinds  of  behavior  the 
Babylonians  found  criminal  and  thus  forbade.  It 
also  shows  a  rigid  class  structure,  with  each  class 
receiving  different  treatment  under  the  law. 
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Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  what  Babylonian 

laws  show  about  their  society. 

Skill:  To  develop  map  skills— directional 

and  locational. 

Affective/Value:  To  make  judgments  about  the 
fairness  of  laws. 

A  good  topic  for  discussion  is  the  fairness  of 
Hammurabi’s  code.  Such  questions  as  these  should 
help  to  spark  such  a  discussion:  How  well  do  you 
think  the  punishment  suits  the  crime  in  Hammurabi’s 
code?  Do  you  think  such  severe  punishments  help 
to  prevent  crime  and  thus  protect  society  better? 

Were  people  treated  equally  under  the  law?  How 
were  they  treated  differently?  Why  do  you  suppose 
this  was  so?  What  elements  of  Hammurabi’s  code  do 
you  think  should  be  a  part  of  a  society’s  body  of 
laws?  Why?  What  elements  do  you  think  should  not? 
Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a 

2.  b 

3.  b 

4.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  By  reforming  the  laws,  Hammurabi  was  more  easily 
able  to  rule  the  land  with  a  “fair”  hand. 

2.  The  cuneiform  writing  on  the  rocks  spoke  of  “the 
eye  of  a  commoner,”  “the  eye  of  a  noble,”  and 
“the  eye  of  a  slave.” 

3.  When  people  grow  and  produce  more  than  they 
need  for  themselves,  they  are  said  to  have  a 
“surplus”  of  goods.  They  use  this  surplus,  or 
“extra  amount,”  to  help  them  get  the  things  they 
need.  They  exchange,  or  “trade,”  their  surplus 
for  other  goods. 

4.  Trade  allows  new  ideas  and  discoveries  to  be 
exchanged.  This,  in  turn,  stimulates  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

5.  Hammurabi’s  Code  tells  us  that: 

a.  Babylonians  knew  how  to  write; 


b.  Babylonian  society  was  divided  into  distinct 
social  classes; 

c.  Babylonians  were  successful  farmers,  traders, 
and  businessmen. 

IV.  Developing  Map  Skills 

1.  c  f  5.  b 

2.  c  6.  a 

3.  b 

4.  b 
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The  Old  Testament  —  Is  It  History? 
(Text  Pages  90-93) 


BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter  students  will  come  to  see  the 
historical  importance  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  as 
a  molder  of  the  values  of  civilization  and  as  a  source 
of  information  about  the  past. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  what  value  the  Old 

Testament  has  to  historians. 

Skill:  To  follow  a  chronology. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  a  people’s 
struggle  to  preserve  their  own 
customs  and  religious  beliefs. 

Focus  discussion  on  the  struggle  of  the  Hebrews 
to  retain  their  identity  as  a  nation  in  the  face  of 
repeated  attempts  to  destroy  that  nation.  First,  call 
on  students  to  make  a  time  line  on  the  board,  showing 
events  in  Hebrew  history  as  described  in  the  chapter. 
Then  have  them  discuss  its  implications.  How  often 
was  Hebrew  national  life  disrupted?  How  long  did 
they  have  between  these  disruptions?  How  did  they 
overcome  them  and  reunite?  What  bound  them  to¬ 
gether  through  all  these  trials?  How  do  you  suppose 
they  were  able  to  hold  onto  their  customs  and 
beliefs  in  the  face  of  what  happened  to  them?  Do  you 
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think  their  troubles  weakened  or  strengthened  their 
sense  of  unity?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  91.  Solomon  suggested  that  the  baby  be 
cut  in  half,  realizing  that  “the  real”  mother,  by  virtue 
of  her  selfless  love,  would  refuse  to  have  the  baby  cut 
in  half,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  it. 

Text  Page  92.  Although  the  Bible  contains  many 
of  the  “larger  than  life”  heroes,  villains,  and  episodes 
of  myths,  it  also  contains  historical  evidence  and  facts. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  The  Hebrew  belief  in  one  God  (monotheism)  has 
had  a  lasting  effect  on  man  because  many  later 
religions  and  churches,  for  example,  the  Christian 
Church,  accepted  this  belief  and  based  their 
religions  on  it. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  is  made  up  of  many  books 
written  at  different  periods  of  time  by  different 
people.  Each  of  these  books  contains  different 
ideas  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  different  styles 
of  writing. 

3.  The  Hebrews  had  problems  preserving  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  religious  beliefs  because  they  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  negihboring  states; 
often  they  had  to  leave  their  homeland. 

4.  Israelites  decided  to  collect  the  manuscripts  of 
their  religious  teachings  and  write  them  into  a  book 
after  their  exile  into  Babylon  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C. 

5.  Archeologists’  discoveries  of  ancient  ruins  and 
descriptions  of  land  that  hold  true  today  help  prove 
that  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
based  on  historical  fact. 

6.  The  Hebrews,  by  standing  up  to  powerful  neighbors, 
were  able  to  preserve  their  customs  and  beliefs  for 
future  civilizations.  They  introduced  monotheism 
(worship  of  one  God)  to  the  world  and  preserved 
the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible. 

The  Hebrew  religion,  Judaism,  connects  religion 
directly  to  day-to-day  ethical  behavior.  The  Hebrews 


thus  paved  a  way  that  both  Christianity  and  Islam 
followed. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  A  historian  can  use  the  Bible  as: 

a.  an  example  of  the  literature  of  different  periods 
of  time. 

b.  an  example  of  the  attitudes  of  different  periods 
of  time. 

c.  an  example  of  the  ideas  of  different  periods  of 
time. 

d.  a  source  of  the  events,  people,  and  places  of 
different  periods  of  time. 

e.  a  source  of  the  religious  and  ethical  behavior  of 
people  during  different  periods  of  time. 

2.  Cities  began  to  develop  when  people  first  planted 
seeds.  As  farmers,  they  could  produce  enough  food 
to  store  some  away  for  bad  weather.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  agriculture  meant  the  beginning  of  making 
permanent  homes.  Farmers  established  such  homes 
near  their  fields,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  permanence, 
population  increased. 

3.  Geography  often  provides  natural  protection  for 
inhabitants.  Such  geographical  features  as  moun¬ 
tains,  deserts,  and  seas  serve  to  protect  the  early 
“cradles  of  civilization.”  Other  areas  like  the  land 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  were  easy  to  get  and  thus 
easy  prey  for  foreign  invaders. 

4.  Christianity  and  its  teachings  survived  several 
attempts  by  Roman  emperors  to  crush  them. 
Eventually  Christianity  became  the  official  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  covering  most  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  calendar  which  the  Romans  passed 
down  to  us  thus  originates  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

5.  The  worship  of  one  God  drew  people  together  to 
preserve  their  own  customs  and  religious  beliefs 
from  the  interference  of  foreign  ideas  and  attitudes. 
Unity  was  thus  aided  by  monotheism. 

IV.  Crossword  Puzzle 

Across  Down 

B.  endurance  2.  courage 
D.  nuts  4.  villains 

L.  exile  6.  ran 

7.  manuscripts 
10.  testament 
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Totalitarianism  in  Sparta 
(Text  Pages  94-97) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Spartan  state  flourished  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  B.C.  and  developed  a  unique  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  this  chapter  students  will  be  able  to  see 
totalitarian  government  as  Sparta  conceived  it,  early 
in  human  civilization. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive :  To  understand  aspects  of  totalitarian 

rule  in  Sparta. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  evi¬ 

dence  in  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  make  a  value  judgment  about  the 
proper  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  the  State. 


You  may  want  discussion  of  this  chapter  to  take 
place  in  the  spirit  of  debate.  Have  one  half  of  the 
class  develop  arguments  in  favor  of  people  existing  to 
serve  the  State.  What  advantages  does  such  a  system 
have?  Have  the  other  half  of  the  class  develop  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  State’s  existing  to  serve  the  people.  What 
advantages  does  this  system  have?  Have  both  sides 
present  their  arguments  and  then  open  the  class  for 
discussion.  What  are  the  good  points  of  each  side?  What 
does  each  side  assume  the  value  of  human  beings  to 
be?  Which  is  the  better  system? 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 
A.  1.  b 

2.  c 

3.  c 

4.  c 


B.  1 .  Disagree— the  Spartans  controlled  Sparta  by 
means  of  a  traditional  class  system  and  a 
strong  military  control. 

2.  Disagree— the  freemen  were  restricted  to  doing 
certain  jobs  and  were  not  allowed  to  better 
themselves. 

3.  Agree. 

4.  Agree. 

5.  Disagree— Spartan  men  and  women  were 
expected  to  marry  and  raise  sons  and  daughters 
ready  to  die  for  Sparta. 

6.  Disagree— Spartans  did  not  allow  people  from 
the  outside  to  enter  Sparta.  They  did  not 
want  any  foreign  ideas  to  penetrate  their 
country. 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Dissatisfactions  may  include  objections  to: 

a.  lack  of  personal  freedom; 

b.  lack  of  academic  freedom; 

c.  concentration  on  developing  good  soldiers  rather 
than  teaching  people  to  read  or  write; 

d.  education  totally  controlled  by  government. 

2.  A  slave  is  considered  to  be  a  piece  of  property 
having  value  to  an  owner  but  having  no  personal 
freedom.  In  trying  to  enslave  the  people  of  Sparta, 
Spartans  became  slaves  to  their  own  government 
and  its  ideas.  They  had  no  personal  freedom  and 
were  valued  only  as  soldiers  of  the  State. 

3.  History  has  shown  that  governments  can  slow  the 
spread  of  ideas,  but  they  can  not  stop  them. 

4.  Government  should  be  viewed  as  a  cooperative 
effort  in  which  citizens  can  exepct  the  protection 
and  services  of  a  fair  government  in  exchange  for 
their  support  of  it  and  obediance  to  its  laws. 


IV.  Developing  Ideas  and  Skills 

1.  The  land  of  Sparta  was  fertile  enough  to  provide 
food  for  all. 

2.  Sparta  is  landlocked  (surrounded  by  land  rather 
than  water)  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  enter  Sparta, 

a  foreign  invader  would  have  to  travel  a  substantial 
distance  overland.  Such  an  invasion  would  have 
to  be  repelled  by  an  army,  rather  than  a  navy. 
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Democracy  in  Athens 
(Text  Pages  98-101) 


BACKGROUND 

Sparta  and  Athens  flourished  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  geographic  area,  but  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  are  dramatic.  This  chapter  points  up 
those  differences— in  government,  in  the  value  placed 
on  people,  and  in  attitudes  toward  war. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  aspects  of  Athenian 

democracy. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  chart 

evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  responsibilities 
of  citizens  in  making  democratic 
government  possible. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  comparative 
responsibilities  of  citizens  of  a  totalitarian  society 
like  Sparta  and  citizens  of  a  democratic  society  like 
Athens.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  in 
each?  Which  calls  for  more  responsibility  on  the 
citizen’s  part?  Why?  What  happens  in  each  society  if 
citizens  do  not  accept  their  responsibilities?  How  are 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens  similar  to  those  of  the 
people  of  Athens?  How  are  they  different? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  99.  (Top)  Pericles  wanted  Athens  to  be 
a  “showcase”  for  the  ways  of  democratic  government. 

Text  Page  99.  (Bottom)  It  was  the  duty  and  right  of 
the  citizens  of  Athens  to  elect  government  officials 
and  to  agree  upon  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Text  Page  100.  Large  meeting  places  were  essential 
to  a  people  who  practiced  “direct  democracy,”  that 
is,  voting  “in-person”  for  all  laws  and  officials. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  a 

2.  a  5.  a 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  This  statement  indicates  that  all  Athenians  were 
equals.  It  did  not  matter  to  which  class  a  person 
belonged.  Athens  was  a  democracy. 

2.  Athens  was  considered  to  be  a  school  for  all  of 
Greece  because  it  was  open  to  all  visitors.  They 
were  free  to  come  there  and  study  the  operations 
of  a  democratic  government. 

3.  Since  the  government  of  Athens  was  a  direct 
democracy,  dependent  upon  the  in-person  voting 
of  its  citizens  to  make  laws  and  elect  officials,  one 
who  did  not  take  part  in  government  was  not  ful¬ 
filling  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  and  hence  was 
considered  useless. 

4.  A  dictatorship  in  Athens  was  prevented  by  the 
close  watch  which  the  elected  Assembly  held  over  the 
chosen  generals.  If  the  generals  were  suspected 

of  wanting  too  much  power,  they  would  be  exiled 
from  the  friendly  confines  of  Athens.  As  Pericles 
said,  “No  one  wants  to  be  forced  to  leave  his  city 
and  live  elsewhere.” 

5.  Some  undemocratic  features  of  Athens  were: 

a.  that  the  majority  of  people  living  in  Athens 
were  not  considered; 

b.  that  slavery  existed  there; 

c.  that  women  did  not  have  equal  rights. 

IV.  Understanding  Charts 

1 .  Disagree— citizens  without  political  power  num¬ 
bered  80,000  while  citizens  with  the  power  to  vote 
numbered  40,000. 

2.  Agree— foreign-born  residents  of  Athens  numbered 
80,000. 

3.  Disagree-the  category  of  “citizens  without  political 
power”  includes  some  men. 

4.  Agree— this  is  a  valid  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
category  of  “citizens  without  political  power.” 

5.  Agree.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  indication  that 
the  slave  population  numbered  250,000. 
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6.  Disagree— this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  those 
included  in  the  chart  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right 
to  vote  and/or  the  equal  rights  of  a  perfect  demo¬ 
cracy. 
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Aristocracy  in  Rome 
(Text  Pages  102-05) 


BACKGROUND 

This  chapter  explores  a  government  built  on  the 
idea  that  some  people  were  better  than  others  by 
virtue  of  their  birth  and  that  therefore  only  they 
should  be  educated  and  thus  be  the  only  ones  fit  to 
govern. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  aspects  of  aristoc¬ 

racy  as  a  form  of  government. 

Skill:  To  extract  information  from  a 

narrative  to  identify  two  opposing 
views. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  who 

hold  two  conflicting  sets  of  values. 

No  doubt  both  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
felt  that  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  right  in  their 
conflict.  Focus  discussion  on  why  each  group  was  so 
convinced.  What  arguments  did  the  patricians  have 
for  what  they  valued?  What  arguments  did  the  plebe¬ 
ians  have  for  their  values?  How  might  these  two 
groups  have  answered  each  other’s  arguments?  Was 
either  side  totally  unreasonable?  How  would  you  like 
to  have  seen  the  conflict  resolved? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  102.  Roman  plebeians  were  the  common 
people  who  were  craftsmen,  merchants,  and  small 
farmers.  Although  they  did  almost  all  “the  work”  of 
Rome,  they  had  no  say  in  the  government.  They 
resented  living  under  a  government  controlled  solely 
by  the  Patricians,  and  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to 
share  in  governmental  power. 


Text  Page  103.  Modern  cities  should  have  central 
meeting  places  where  citizens  can  gather  to  discuss 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues. 

Text  Page  104.  The  patrician  might  have  felt  angry 
or  dismayed  at  the  fact  that  the  plebeians  wanted  to 
share  in  a  government  that  he  thought  should  be  run 
only  by  particians. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  a 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  (Alternative  A) 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  although  a 
republic,  is  closer  to  the  government  of  ancient 
Athens  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote. 

b.  No  one  group  of  people  can  consider  themselves 
to  be  “the  best  people,”  the  aristocracy.  All 
people  are  “equal”  before  the  law. 

c.  No  one  group  of  people  “controls”  the  republic. 

d.  No  one  branch  of  government  can  be  considered 
“the  most  important  branch;”  our  government 
is  one  of  “shared”  powers. 

e.  Power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  good 
government  depends  upon  the  participation  of 
all  citizens  in  the  political  process. 

(Alternative  B) 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  closer  to 
the  government  of  early  Rome  for  the  following 
reasons: 

a.  We  have  too  many  people  for  everyone  to  vote 
on  every  law.  Therefore,  we  have  adopted  a 
government  in  which  a  group  of  people  (repre¬ 
sentatives)  are  elected  to  make  laws.  We  are  a 
republic. 

b.  We  divide  our  government  into  different 
branches.  We  have  an  executive  branch  (the 
President),  a  legislative  branch  (the  Senate  and 
an  assembly  called  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives),  and  ajudicial  branch  (the  Supreme  Court). 

2.  The  Senators  were  elected  for  life  so  that  they  (as 
patricians)  could  control  the  government  and  pass 
their  power  on  to  the  next  generation  of  patricians. 
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3.  The  patricians  were  not  willing  to  share  their 
power  because  they  had  established  a  government 
which  worked  only  for  their  benefit  and  they 
wanted  to  keep  it  that  way.  Also,  they  thought 
that  only  they  were  fit  to  rule. 

4.  Other  than  leaving  Rome,  the  plebeians  might  have: 

a.  petitioned  to  change  the  laws  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Assembly,  weaken  the  Senate, 
and  gain  equality; 

b.  threatened  and  carried  out  a  general  strike; 

c.  taken  over  the  army  and  threatened  revolt; 

d.  conspired  with  Rome’s  enemies  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

5.  The  demands  that  the  plebeians  made  might  indi¬ 
cate: 

a.  a  complex  system  of  business  including  some 
form(s)  of  banking  and  credit; 

b.  inequality  in  political  and  social  life; 

c.  a  heightened  state  of  political  consciousness 
among  the  public; 

d.  the  existence  of  an  aloof  and  powerful  aris¬ 
tocracy. 

IV.  Things  To  Do 

1.  Letters  indicating  reasons  for  leaving  the  city 
might  include: 

a.  political  and  social  inequality  of  Rome; 

b.  persecution  by  patricians; 

c.  heavy  debts; 

d.  class  pride  and  loyalty; 

e.  desire  for  political  representatives. 

Letters  indicating  reasons  for  remaining  might 
include: 

a.  fear  of  economic  loss; 

b.  disruption  of  family  life; 

c.  fear  of  patrician  reprisals; 

d.  loyalty  to  Rome. 

2.  Newspaper  editorials  might  revolve  around  such 
themes  as: 

a.  “Plebeian  Rebels  Seek  To  Destroy  Rome”; 

b.  “Walk-out  For  Equality”; 

c.  “Will  Rome  Survive?”; 

d.  “A  New  World!” 

3.  The  play  should  indicate: 

a.  a  plebeian  making  demands  for  equality; 

b.  a  patrician  upholding  the  traditional  power 
structure,  registering  shock  at  the  plebeian 
demands. 

4.  The  cartoon  might  emphasize: 
a.  “the  patrician  Senate”; 


b.  “the  fatherly  patrician  attitude”; 

c.  “the  patrician  laws”; 

d.  “patrician  privilege  vs.  plebeian  work”; 

e.  “the  few  controlling  the  many”; 

f.  “aristocratic  Rome”; 

g.  “patrician  justice”. 
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Justice  in  Babylonia 
(Text  Pages  106-09) 


BACKGROUND 

Students  have  already  become  acquainted  with 
the  legal  code  of  Babylonia— Hammurabi’s  code.  In 
this  chapter  they  are  reintroduced  to  it  through  the 
eyes  of  an  Egyptian.  Like  him,  students  can  con¬ 
jecture  about  the  fairness  of  the  code  and  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  aspects  of  the  Baby¬ 

lonian  system  of  justice. 

Skill:  To  hypothesize  about  the  power  of 

possible  punishment  as  a  deterrent 
to  crime. 

Affective/Value:  To  make  a  value  judgment  on  how 
severe  punishment  for  criminal 
action  should  be. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  value  of  severe 
punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Does  it  work? 
Would  we  have  less  crime  in  our  society  today  if 
punishment  were  more  severe?  Would  severer  pun¬ 
ishment  improve  our  society?  How  would  you  like 
to  see  punishment  for  crime  assessed?  What  factors 
should  be  taken  under  consideration?  How  would 
you  rate  these  factors  in  importance  in  determining 
punishment— harm  to  the  victim,  age  of  the  guilty, 
whether  and  how  often  the  guilty  party  has  com¬ 
mitted  crimes  before,  protection  for  society  from 
the  criminal,  deterring  other  people  from  committing 
crime?  Have  students  choose  four  or  five  crimes  and 
discuss  what  they  consider  fair  punishment  for  them. 
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How  might  their  punishments  compare  with  Ham¬ 
murabi’s— less  harsh,  as  harsh,  or  more  harsh?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  106.  Hammurabi  wanted  all  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  what  the  laws  were  so  that  the  strong 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  weak,  so  that  judges 
could  no  longer  twist  the  laws  in  favor  of  the  rich, 
and  so  that  those  who  were  thinking  of  committing 
a  crime  would  think  better  of  doing  so. 

Text  Page  107.  Some  people  felt  that  the  principle 
of  “an  eye  for  an  eye  ...”  was  too  harsh. 

Text  Page  108.  Boundary  stones  helped  define  the 
area  of  ownership  of  property. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  b  6.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  “Let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime”  refers  to  that 
precept  of  justice  that  calls  for  the  punishment  for 
a  crime  to  be  graduated  and  proportioned  to  the 
offense.  This  precept  holds  that  the  severity  of  a 
punishment  should  be  equal  to,  not  greater  than, 
the  severity  of  the  offense. 

2.  a.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Abimilki  that  the 

severe  penalties  helped  to  keep  law  and  order 
and  diminished  the  number  of  people  seeking 
“revenge”  for  criminal  acts  against  them, 
b.  (Alternative  1) 

Often  the  fear  of  punishment  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  crimes.  Extreme  punishment  in  past  cen¬ 
turies,  often  involving  torture,  mutilation,  pub¬ 
lic  disgrace,  and  death,  were  perhaps  effective 
deterrents  to  crimes. 

(Alternative  2) 

Many  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  whose 
emotional  state  precludes  any  consideration  of 
penalties;  and  thus,  even  the  possible  loss  of 
life  may  not  be  a  clear  deterrent  to  crime. 

3.  Actions  might  include  guaranteeing  the  following: 

a.  the  right  of  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury; 

b.  the  right  of  an  individual  to  be  considered 
“innocent  until  proven  guilty”; 


C.  the  right  to  confront  witnesses; 
d.  the  right  to  counsel. 

IV.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi 

1 .  Children  were  to  maintain  the  highest  respect  for 
their  parents  and  never  lay  hands  on  them  in  anger. 

2.  The  “eye  for  an  eye”  principle  of  justice  did  not 
apply  equally  to  all,  only  to  crimes  against  nobles. 
The  same  actions,  taken  against  commoners  or 
slaves,  carried  lighter  penalties. 

3.  The  buyer  of  goods  was  protected  by  the  code 
which  held  sellers  to  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  their  goods. 
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Justice  in  Athens 
(Text  Pages  110-13) 


BACKGROUND 

The  discussion  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates 
takes  place  in  about  399  B.C.,  the  year  of  Socrates’ 
death.  The  Pelopennesian  War,  which  had  ended  five 
years  earlier,  had  badly  damaged  Athens’  economy 
and  stability. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  determine  how  just  Athenian 

society  was. 

Skill:  To  think  critically. 

Affective /Value:  To  appreciate  the  contributions  of 
the  Greek  system  of  justice  to  our 
society. 

The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
democratic  and  undemocratic  elements  of  Athenian 
justice  with  particular  emphasis  on  freedom  of 
speech.  Have  the  students  discuss  whether  they  think 
people  have  the  right  to  criticize  laws  they  think  are 
unjust. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  112.  The  right  of  dissent  and  protest  is 
enshrined  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
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and  Bill  of  Rights.  Indeed,  many  of  those  rights 
which  we  take  for  granted  today  are  a  result  of  the 
freedom  to  criticize  the  government.  This  right  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  true  democracy. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  c  6.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Socrates  would  probably  be  much  happier  in  our 
society  in  which  the  basic  right  of  dissent  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  society  in 
which  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  women’s  voting 
rights,  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  etc.  have  all 
been  achieved  through  positive  dissent. 

2,3.  The  Athenian  government  was  not  a  perfect 
democracy  and  Socrates’  criticisms  were  aimed  at 
improving  the  democracy,  ie  .  . .  by  eliminating 
slavery,  giving  rights  to  young  people,  upholding 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  dissent  and 
protest. 

4.  Unjust  laws  can  be  eliminated  by  means  of  public 
protest,  ballot,  court  decision,  legislative  decrees. 

5.  (Alternative  A) 

In  order  to  insure  a  fair  jury,  the  names  of  jurors 
should  represent  people  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
the  community,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uned¬ 
ucated,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  races  and  religions.  Hence,  a  jury 
of  five  hundred  could  more  easily  be  made  “repre¬ 
sentative.” 

(Alternative  B) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  fair  jury  is  to  be  selected, 
jurors  who  are  biased  or  prejudiced  against  either 
side  of  the  case  should  be  excluded.  Biased  jurors 
are  more  easily  found  and  excluded  from  among  a 
group  of  twelve  than  from  among  a  group  of  five 
hundred. 

IV.  Activity 

a.  The  parts  of  Anytus  and  his  followers  should  exude 
the  principle  of  “my  country  right  or  wrong,”  a 


radical  pride  in  Athens,  and  a  negative  attitude 
towards  dissent  as  a  force  destructive  to  a  free, 
majority  rule  society.  Anytus  and  his  followers 
would  be  sure  to  mention  the  relative  democracy 
and  well-being  of  Athenian  society, 
b.  Socrates  and  his  followers  must  exude  the  principle 
of  dissent  as  a  positive  force  for  the  improvement 
of  the  “imperfect”  Athenian  society.  They  wanted 
to  be  sure  to  mention  the  inequalities  of  slavery 
and  the  lack  of  voice  of  young  people  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Athens. 
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Justice  in  Rome 
(Text  Pages  114-17) 


BACKGROUND 

The  events  in  this  chapter  took  place  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  events  in  Athens  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  By  this  time,  Roman  justice  showed  i 
several  major  differences,  in  spirit  and  in  law,  from 
Athenian  justice. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  basic  aspects  of 

Roman  law  and  justice. 

Skill:  To  categorize  information. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  gradual  growth 
of  human  rights. 

The  focus  of  discussion  here  might  be  a  compari¬ 
son  of  Athenian  and  Roman  justice.  First  have  stu¬ 
dents  cull  as  many  tenets  of  each  one  as  they  can  and 
list  them  on  the  board.  Then  have  them  compare 
their  two  lists  in  terms  of  relative  democracy,  attitude 
toward  the  worth  of  human  beings,  and  care  for  what 
we  now  consider  human  rights. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  116.  Similarities  include  trial  by  jury 
in  a  public  place,  judges  to  preside  over  trials,  lawyers 
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to  present  the  case  against  the  accused,  lawyers  to  de¬ 
fend  the  accused,  and  the  calling  and  confrontation 
of  witnesses. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  c 

2.  b  5.  a 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Roman  justice  was  different  from  Athenian  jus¬ 
tice  in  that: 

a.  it  was  based  upon  a  written  code  of  laws  (the 
Twelve  Tables); 

b.  cases  were  heard  before  a  judge  trained  in  the 
law; 

c.  decisions  were  based  upon  the  facts  of  the  case; 

d.  the  accused  stood  “innocent  until  proven 
guilty”; 

e.  jurors  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  law 
by  judges; 

f.  the  judge,  rather  than  the  jury,  decided  the 
punishment  for  a  guilty  person; 

g.  lawyers  were  employed  to  defend  the  accused. 

2.  Claudius  was  convinced  that  no  patrician  would 
believe  a  mere  plebeian. 

3.  The  law  can  be  very  difficult  and  confusing.  Law¬ 
yers  are  trained  to  understand  the  law.  The  average 
person  who  is  accused  of  a  crime  lacks  the  skill 
and  knowledge  to  prepare  a  defense  adequately. 

The  guiding  hand  of  a  lawyer  is  needed  at  every 
step  in  the  case. 

4.  “All  men  are  equal  before  the  law”  refers  to  the 
precept  of  justice  that  requires  courts  and  the  law 
to  judge  cases  on  the  merits  of  available  facts 
rather  than  on  differences  in  race,  national  descent, 
religion,  or  economic  and  social  standing. 

IV.  Matching 

1.  c 

2.  b 

3.  d 

4.  a 
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Was  Man  Free  in  the  Ancient  World? 
(Text  Pages  118-21) 


BACKGROUND 

Slavery  was  a  fact  of  daily  life  in  much  of  the 
ancient  world.  Students  have  already  seen  that  in 
Athens,  slaves  were  three-fifths  of  the  population- 
outnumbering  the  other  people  in  society  by  50,000. 
In  this  chapter  students  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
what  life  was  like  for  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  extent  to  which 

people  were  free  in  the  ancient 
world. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  evi¬ 

dence  from  a  first-person  account. 

Affective/Value:  To  feel  how  unjust  and  inhuman 
slavery  was. 


Have  students  discuss  how  people  looked  on 
slavery  in  the  ancient  world.  What  does  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  widespread  tell  us  about  how  people  looked 
on  it  as  an  institution?  Probably  no  one  who  was  not 
a  slave  would  want  to  become  one— why  then  did 
they  think  it  was  all  right  for  other  people  to  be  made 
slaves?  How  did  the  slaves  feel  about  themselves? 

Why  did  some  of  them  think  it  was  acceptable  to  be 
a  slave?  Why  did  others  find  it  unacceptable? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 


Text  Page  118.  Spartacus’s  statement  reflects  the 
idea  that  if  all  the  slaves  stood  together,  they  would 
be  victorious  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

Text  Page  119.  The  overseer,  or  “master,”  was  the 
supervisor  of  slave  labor. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  planning  the  escape 

2.  had  many  differences  that  kept  them  from  being 
unified 

3.  their  families  could  not  pay  their  debts 

4.  their  armies  were  defeated  by  Rome 

5.  they  are  forced  to  work  with  chains  around  their 
ankles; 

they  were  beaten  and  starved; 
men,  women,  and  children  worked  the  fields  with¬ 
out  a  break; 

they  were  separated  from  their  families; 
they  were  bought  and  sold  as  property; 
and  they  were  not  free. 

6.  better  than  a  field  slave 

7.  they  know  that  the  Roman  legions  would  be  or¬ 
dered  to  bring  them  back 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Students  should  discuss  this  open-ended  question 
in  terms  of  comparative  living  conditions,  working 
conditions,  family  life,  leisure  time  and  recreation, 
and  social  and  geographic  mobility. 

2.  In  the  ancient  world,  slaves  did  the  difficult,  heavy 
work-digging  ditches  for  irrigation,  hauling  stones 
for  building,  and  plowing  the  fields.  They  also 
worked  as  personal  and  house  servants. 

3.  (Alternative  A)  Freemen  might  be  considered 
“better  off’  because  they  have: 

a.  freedom  of  choice; 

b.  freedom  of  movement; 

c.  the  possibility  of  moving  up  socially; 

d.  secure  family  life; 

e.  leisure  time  to  “enjoy”  life; 

(Alternative  B)  On  the  other  hand,  slaves  might  be 
considered  “better  off”  because  they  have: 

a.  the  security  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  a  job; 

b.  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  “taken  care  of’ 
as  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 

4.  Overseers  were  usually  harsh  because  they  held 
their  jobs  only  if  the  slaves  produced  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  work. 

5.  No.  “House  slaves”  who  took  care  of  the  domestic 
chores  of  masters  were  treated  better  than  “field 
slaves.” 
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Justice  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Text  Pages  122-25) 


BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  justice  1,500  years  after 
Rome’s  written  laws  were  promulgated.  Some  may 
conclude  that  the  cause  of  justice  had  moved  back¬ 
ward  instead  of  forward. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  guilt  and  inno¬ 

cence  were  determined  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  data. 

Affective/Value:  To  develop  a  greater  respect  for  fair 
and  unbiased  justice. 

Discussion  can  center  around  a  comparison  of 
Roman  justice  and  justice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  How 
was  guilt  or  innocence  determined  in  each?  What  role 
was  the  supernatural  thought  to  play  in  each?  In 
which  system  did  the  accused  have  more  rights? 

Which  system  was  more  democratic?  What  guesses 
can  you  make  as  to  why  justice  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  changed  as  it  had  from  Roman  justice? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  123.  These  illustrations  depict  a  trial  by 
oath  (top)  and  a  trial  by  ordeal  (bottom). 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  Disagree— indeed,  the  nobles  often  persecuted  the 
weak  and  innocent. 

2.  Agree— hanging  until  dead  was  often  a  penalty  for 
stealing. 

3.  Disagree— justice  was  different  for  nobles  and  serfs. 

4.  Disagree— justice  today  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  an  accused  person  is  “innocent  until  proven 
guilty”.  This  principle  is  superior  to  the  one  that 
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holds  that  such  a  person  is  “guilty  until  proven 
innocent.” 

5.  Disagree— trials  by  ordeal  and  combat  are  irrelevant 
in  proving  guilt  or  innocence. 

6.  Disagree— most  often,  no  attempts  were  made  to 
gather  the  facts  about  a  case. 

7.  Agree— the  right  of  the  accused  to  confront  accus¬ 
ers  or  witnesses  was  not  yet  established. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

A.  1.  John  would  have  been  brought  before  a  tribunal 

of  nobles,  accused  of  his  crime,  and  forced  to 
undergo  a  trial  by  ordeal. 

2.  Students  will  probably  agree  that  our  current 
system  of  justice  is  more  fair  than  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  because  of  the  rights  it  extends  to 
the  accused— the  right  to  remain  silent,  to  have 
a  jury  trial,  to  engage  counsel,  and  to  question 
one’s  accusers. 

B.  Rome,  which  was  characterized  by  a  written  code 
of  laws,  judges  and  lawyers  trained  in  the  law,  the 
principle  of  “innocent  until  proven  guilty,”  and 
the  use  of  factual  evidence,  would  most  likely  have 
provided  the  most  just  setting  for  a  trial. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  Trial  by  jury  best  proves  guilt  or  innocence  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  written  laws,  the  aid  of  law¬ 
yers,  factual  evidence,  and  the  right  to  question 
accusers  and  witnesses. 

2.  There  are  other  methods  of  determining  guilt  or 
innocence— trial  by  a  group  of  judges  (military  law), 
trial  by  single  judge,  test  by  lie  detector,  and  com¬ 
munity  trials. 

3.  Some  potential  approaches  to  this  theme  include: 
asking  for  a  fair  trial  by  one’s  peers,  claiming  inno¬ 
cence  and  asking  the  court  to  prove  guilt  on  the 
basis  of  factual  evidence,  calling  for  aid  from 
counsel. 

4.  Had  he  been  a  noble,  Kenneth  might  have  chal¬ 
lenged  his  accuser  to  battle.  If  victorious,  he  would 
be  deemed  innocent;  if  defeated,  he  would  be 
deemed  guilty.  Or,  as  a  noble,  he  might  have  been 
given  a  trial  by  oath  whereby  he  could  swear  to 
his  innocence. 

5.  A  defense  of  Kenneth  might  have  rested  upon  a 
confrontation  and  questioning  of  his  accuser  and 
witnesses  and  a  demand  for  factual  evidence 
against  him. 
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Justice  in  Medieval  England 
(Text  Pages  126-29) 


BACKGROUND 

This  chapter  traces  the  direct  ancestors  of  many 
of  our  modern  laws.  It  shows  how  some  of  the  bases 
of  our  own  system  of  government  and  justice  were 
firmly  established  more  than  750  years  ago  in  England. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  concept  of 

justice  advanced  in  medieval 
England. 

Skill:  To  interpret  original  sources  of  in¬ 

formation. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  concept  of  equality 
before  the  law. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  profound  effects 
that  the  tenets  of  the  Magna  Carta  have  had  on  how 
modern  government  and  justice  have  developed.  What 
are  some  of  these  tenets?  In  what  form  do  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  our  society  today?  What  do  they 
imply  that  the  rights  and  roles  of  people  should  be  in 
their  systems  of  government  and  justice? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  128.  The  Magna  Carta  reduced  the 
king’s  power  to  levy  taxes  and  to  fine  or  put  people 
to  death,  and  it  extended  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  a 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  a  6.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Justice  in  medieval  England  took  a  large  step  for¬ 
ward.  The  nobles  of  England  had  taken  the  first 
step  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  king.  The  Magna 
Carta  forced  the  king  to  ask  consent  of  the  council 
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of  nobles  before  placing  new  taxes  on  the  people. 
The  Magna  Carta  also  stated  that  nobles  must  be 
tried  before  a  jury  of  peers,  or  fellow  nobles.  In 
later  years  this  idea  of  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  one’s 
peers  was  given  to  the  common  people  as  well  as 
to  the  nobles.  In  addition,  justice  was  aided  by  the 
introduction  of  a  uniform,  or  single,  standard  of 
justice  throughout  the  land.  No  one,  not  even  the 
king,  was  above  the  law. 

2.  By  keeping  records  of  the  decisions  that  they 
made,  circuit  judges  were  able  to  make  similar 
decisions  in  similar  cases  (that  is,  they  were  able  to 
cite  a  precedent).  If  no  precedent  existed,  the 
judge  would  then  base  his  decision  on  old  Roman 
law  or  English  custom.  The  decisions  were  “com¬ 
mon”  throughout  England  and  thus  they  were 
called  “common  law.”  Many  of  our  laws  today  are 
based  upon  English  common  law. 

3.  “Equal  justice”  refers  to  that  precept  of  law  which 
requires  that  all  persons  be  treated  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  law  of  the  land  without  considera¬ 
tion  to  differences  in  race,  national  descent,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  social  and  economic  standing. 

4.  When  people  came  from  England  to  settle  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  they  created  courts  here  that  were  much  like 
the  English  courts.  They  gave  these  courts  the 
power  to  make  and  correct  the  “common  law.” 

5.  Modern  people  might  say:  “No  man  is  above  the 
law.  Everyone,  whether  they  be  king,  President, 
or  average  citizen,  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.” 

IV.  Using  Original  Sources 

1.  Agree— although  the  Magna  Carta  was  specially 
aimed  at  pleasing  the  nobles,  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  rights  of  all  Englishmen. 

2.  Disagree-the  Magna  Carta  makes  no  provisions  for 
grievances  concerning  unfair  taxes.  It  merely  calls 
upon  the  king  to  get  the  consent  of  the  council  of 
nobles  for  what  taxes  to  levy. 

3.  Agree— “/  promise  not  to  harm  any  citizen,  put 
him  in  jail,  send  him  away,  or  take  away  his  be¬ 
longings  unless  a  jury  permits  me  to  do  so.” 

4.  Disagree— the  Magna  Carta  confers  the  decision 
of  guilt  or  innocence  on  a  jury  of  peers. 

5.  Agree-the  Magna  Carta  says  that  there  must  be  a 
“witness”  to  a  crime  in  order  for  someone  to  be 
arrested  for  it. 

6.  Disagree-the  council  of  nobles  was  to  meet  the 
King  “regularly”  in  order  to  “advise”  him.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  additional  power  for  the 


council.  Such  powers  were  to  be  established  gen¬ 
erations  after  the  Magna  Carta. 
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Was  Man  Free  in  the 
Medieval  World? 
(Text  Pages  130-33) 


BACKGROUND 

The  development  of  serfdom  as  a  direct  result  of 
lawlessness  in  the  countryside  is  the  theme  of  this 
chapter.  It  explores  the  extreme  measures  that  people 
can  be  forced  to  take  when  laws  do  not  exist  or  can¬ 
not  be  enforced  in  a  society. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  economic,  po¬ 

litical,  and  social  workings  of  serf¬ 
dom. 

Skill:  To  identify  map  and  diagram 

symbols. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  who  are 
forced  to  sacrifice  much  to  gain 
little. 

Focus  discussion  on  the  bargains  that  people 
sometimes  have  to  make  to  protect  themselves  from 
lawlessness.  Have  students  compare  what  the  serfs 
had  to  give  up  in  order  to  have  protection  with  what 
we  have  to  give  up  to  have  protection.  Who  has  the 
better  deal?  Why? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  131.  Serfs  were  partners  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  lord,  or  noble,  whereby  they  agreed  to 
farm  the  lord’s  land  and  pay  him  to  use  his  equip¬ 
ment  in  return  for  his  protection  against  outlaws  and 
invaders. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1. a  4.  a 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  manor  contained  a  castle,  a  village  of  similar 
homes,  fields,  grain  mills,  bakeries,  stables,  wells, 
hunting  areas,  and  storage  bins. 

2.  The  weak,  decentralized  governments  could  not 
protect  the  small  farmer  from  outlaws  or  invaders. 
Wealthy  nobles  who  had  powerful  armies  offered 
to  protect  these  small  farmers.  And  so  serfdom, 
with  all  its  obligations,  became  a  preferred  status. 

3.  Serfs  had  elements  of  being  free  and  of  being  slaves 
in  their  lives.  They  had  to  be  considered  free  in 
that  they  could  not  be  bought  and  sold  as  pieces 
of  property,  yet  they  were  forced  to  work  land 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  as  if  they  were  slaves. 

4.  The  serfs  had  to  farm  their  lord’s  fields  and  pay 
part  of  their  crops  to  him. 

5.  The  lords  had  to  protect  the  serfs  from  outside 
invaders  and  pillagers. 

IV.  Plan  of  a  Manor 

As  students  locate  each  of  the  places  on  the  map, 

have  them  discuss  its  function  and  how  it  contributes 

to  making  the  manor  a  self-sustaining  unit. 
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Is  There  Justice  in  Modern 
Totalitarian  States? 

(Text  Pages  134-37) 

BACKGROUND 

Hitler’s  Germany  will  probably  be  forever  the 
symbol  of  totalitarianism  at  its  most  vicious,  cruel, 
and  absolute.  In  this  chapter  students  will  get  an 
idea  of  what  totalitarianism  does  to  the  spirit  of  the 
human  beings  who  establish  and  maintain  it  and 
those  who  live  under  it. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  a  totalitarian 

state  treats  people’s  rights. 

Skill:  To  express  a  viewpoint  in  a  drawing. 

Affective/ Value:  To  empathize  with  the  dilemma  of 
citizens  in  a  totalitarian  state. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  what  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizens  in  a  totalitarian  society  are  if  they 
think  that  such  a  system  is  wrong.  Do  they  have  a 
moral  duty  to  act  against  it?  Should  they  be  willing 
to  risk  their  freedom  or  even  their  lives  to  oppose  the 
State?  What  steps  might  they  take?  What  conse¬ 
quences  must  they  consider?  How  do  you  think  you 
would  operate  if  you  found  yourself  a  member  of  a 
totalitarian  society? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  135.  In  Hitler’s  case,  the  “fuehrer”  was 
an  absolute,  iron-handed  ruler,  a  dictator. 

Text  Page  136.  While  Hitler  ruled  Germany,  there 
was  no  “justice”  as  we  know  it.  All  decisions  were 
made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  totalitarian  Nazi 
government,  without  regard  to  truth,  equality,  and 
the  right  of  individuals. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  c 

2.  b  5.  a 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Secret  police  are  necessary  in  a  totalitarian  state 
in  order  to  repress  opposition  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  dictator. 

2.  A  lawyer  in  a  totalitarian  society  might  be  afraid 
to  win  a  case  because  he  might  be  branded  a 
“traitor”  to  the  State. 

3.  Fear  of  reprisal  from  the  secret  police  prevents 
dissent  in  a  totalitarian  state. 

4.  The  rights  of  the  people  (individual  citizens)  must 
determine  what  the  rights  of  the  government  are 
in  a  democracy.  The  government  cannot  deny  in¬ 
dividual’s  rights  to  have  a  fair  trial,  to  be  helped 
by  a  lawyer,  to  work,  to  worship  freely,  to  as¬ 
semble,  and  to  dissent.  All  these  “rights  of  the 
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people”  have  developed  over  the  years  from  ancient 
to  modern  times  to  assure  that  governments  serve 
the  people  rather  than  control,  oppress,  or  enslave 
them. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  Justice  in  a  totalitarian  state  would  be  character¬ 
ized  by: 

a.  secret  trials; 

b.  assumptions  of  guilt; 

c.  dictatorial  “law”; 

d.  political  arrest; 

e.  lack  of  basic  freedoms  (speech,  religion,  and 
so  on). 

Justice  in  the  United  States  is  characterized  by: 

a.  fair  trial  by  peers; 

b.  right  to  counsel; 

c.  suitable  bail; 

d.  equal  protection  of  laws; 

e.  right  to  basic  freedoms. 

2.  This  discussion  might  lead  to  Otto  and  Elsa  realiz¬ 
ing  that  “discussion”  is  not  enough  and  agreeing  to 
engage  in  underground  opposition  to  the  Nazis. 

3.  The  diary  of  someone  who  has  lived  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp  might  read  as  follows: 

a.  transported  to  camp  in  cattle  car,  many  died, 
all  separated  from  their  families; 

b.  tortured  as  we  entered  reception  room,  beaten 
to  unconsciousness; 

c.  had  hair  cut,  forced  to  count  it  and  arrange  it  in 
bundles; 

d.  did  back-breaking  work  at  machine  speed; 

e.  was  taken  to  hearing  room,  my  lips  were  burnt, 
my  feel  were  slashed,  and  salt  was  placed  on  my 
wounds; 

f.  examined  by  officers  of  the  S.S.  (beaten  and 
tortured  again)  who  asked  questions  about  my 
friends,  refused  to  answer,  my  legs  are  broken; 

g.  carried  into  a  dungeon,  saw  several  new  prison¬ 
ers  including  many  Jewish  neighbors,  the  editors 
of  local  newspapers,  and  a  priest; 

h.  have  been  separated  from  my  family  for  several 
weeks  now  and  have  no  hope  of  ever  seeing 
them  again; 

i.  many  thousands  are  marched  into  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber  and  stripped  naked,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

4.  Cartoons  might  show  totalitarian  society  in  terms 
of: 

a.  “Freedom  of  Expression”; 

b.  “Search  and  Seizure”; 


c.  “Court-room  procedure”; 

d.  “Dissent  and  Protest”; 

e.  “Liberty  in  Totalitarian  Society”; 

f.  “Terror  in  Society.” 
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Is  There  Justice  in  Modern 
Democracies? 

(Text  Pages  138-41) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Gault  case,  described  in  this  chapter,  caused 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  hand  down  a 
landmark  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  juve¬ 
niles  accused  of  offenses.  In  this  1967  decision, 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  wrote:  “Neither  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  nor  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  for  adults  only. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  condition  of  being  a  boy 
does  not  justify  a  kangaroo  court.” 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  working  of  some 

of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  people 
in  a  democracy. 

Skill:  To  interpret  a  cartoon. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  people’s  rights 
are  protected  in  a  democracy. 

Have  students  discuss  the  ways  in  which  Gerry 
Gault’s  case  illustrates  this  statement:  “In  a  democ¬ 
racy,  government  exists  to  protect  people’s  rights.” 
Encourage  students  to  get  at  which  rights  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  found  that  Gerry  had,  why  he  had  them, 
and  how  the  state  of  Arizona  was  prevented  from 
denying  these  rights. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  139.  The  judge  conducts  the  trial  in  an 
orderly  manner,  seeing  that  both  sides  are  presented 
fairly  and  that  principles  of  law  are  properly  applied. 
The  lawyers  present  the  cases  for  the  prosecution  and 
for  the  defense.  The  witnesses  are  called  to  tell  the 
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truth  as  they  know  it  in  connection  with  the  case. 

The  jury,  if  there  is  one,  reaches  the  verdict  of  guilt 

or  innocence. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  b 

2.  b  5.  c 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Originally,  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate 
juvenile  court  system  was  to  protect  children  from 
the  harshness  of  adult  courts  and  to  help  children 
who  violate  the  law  to  improve  their  conduct. 
However,  in  the  past,  the  informality  of  juvenile 
courts  was  often  used  against  juveniles  rather  than 
for  them.  For  example,  the  amount  of  evidence 
needed  to  convict  a  youth  was  often  less  than  that 
needed  in  an  adult’s  criminal  trial.  The  juvenile 
might  have  been  denied  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
or  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  him.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  re¬ 
cent  decisions  that  the  constitutional  rights  avail¬ 
able  to  adults  must  be  made  available  to  juveniles. 

2.  Although  the  arrest  and  the  original  trial  were  not 
fair  in  either  case,  the  Gaults  could  turn  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  correct  the  injus¬ 
tices  which  had  occurred.  The  Supreme  Court 
brought  justice  to  the  Gault  case  and  helped 
change  the  law  in  all  similar  cases.  No  such  change 
is  likely  to  occur  in  a  totalitarian  society. 

3.  Justice,  although  not  “perfect  justice,”  can  exist 
within  a  democracy  because  a  democracy  is  able 
to  make  improvements  in  itself  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

4.  In  Gerry  Gault’s  case,  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  “written  laws”  of  our  nation,  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  had  to  be  obeyed. 


IV.  Cartoon  Interpretation 

1 .  The  man  holding  the  paper  is  a  lawyer. 

2.  He  is  speaking  to  the  nine  judges  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  country,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

3.  The  paper  is  the  “written  code”  of  laws  for  our 
nation,  the  United  States  Constitution. 


4.  The  word  “these”  refers  to  those  basic  rights  that 
belong  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  has  told  him  those  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  available  to  adults  must  also  be  made 
available  to  juveniles. 

6.  He  is  surprised  because,  in  past  years,  juveniles 
were  often  denied  many  of  the  rights  spelled  out  in 
the  Constitution. 
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How  Did  the  Jews  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 

(Text  Pages  142-45) 


BACKGROUND 

It  is  almost  4,000  years  ago  that  the  tribe  of 
Abraham,  the  Hebrews,  turned  away  from  their 
polytheistic  beliefs  and  began  to  believe  in  an  all- 
powerful  single  God  who  had  created  the  world.  The 
code  their  prophet  Moses  received  on  Mount  Sinai, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  continues  to  serve  as  the 
basic  code  of  behavior  promulgated  by  the  Hebrew 
religion. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  contributions 

the  Jews  made  to  human  improve¬ 
ment. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  narra¬ 

tive  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  moral  bases  of 
human  actions. 

You  may  want  to  center  discussion  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  What  are  those  tenets? 
How  are  people  supposed  to  behave  toward  one 
another?  toward  their  God?  How  important  are  these 
beliefs  today? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  143.  The  “Ten  Commandments”  were 
ten  rules  which  told  the  Hebrews  how  human  beings 
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should  act  toward  God  and  toward  their  fellow  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

ANSWERS  TO  END  OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  they  did  not  understand  many  natural  phenomena 

2.  there  were  many  things  in  the  world 

3.  polytheism 

4.  the  idols  represented  what  they  thought  the  gods 
looked  like 

5.  that  they  reasoned  that  since  there  was  only  one 
earth,  one  sun,  and  one  heaven,  there  must  be 
one  god 

6.  that  there  were  certain  things  human  beings  should 
or  should  not  do: 

a.  They  should  worship  one  God; 

b.  They  should  honor  their  parents; 

c.  They  should  not  kill; 

d.  They  should  not  steal; 

e.  They  should  not  bear  false  witness; 

f.  They  should  not  want  their  neighbor’s  goods. 

7.  prophets 

8.  the  ideas,  laws,  customs,  and  history  of  the  He¬ 
brews  have  been  passed  down  to  us 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Early  people  needed  gods  to  explain  all  the  natural 
phenomena  surrounding  them. 

2.  Idols  represented  man’s  image  of  his  gods. 

3.  This  means  that  the  Ten  Commandments  establish 
patterns  of  behavior  that  allow  civilization  to  exist 
and  even  flourish. 

4.  “Brotherhood  of  man”  refers  to  community  of  all 
human  beings  who  must  face  common  problems 
together. 

5.  People  who  advocate  the  “far-out”  idea  or  who 
attack  traditional  institutions  and  beliefs  are  still 
mistreated  in  many  instances. 

IV.  Solving  the  Bubblegram 

a.  Jeremiah 

b.  Sun 

c.  Idols 

d.  Canaan 

e.  Bible 

f.  Hebrews 

g.  Monotheism 
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How  Did  the  Christians  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 

(Text  Pages  146-49) 


BACKGROUND 

Judaism,  or  the  Hebrew  religion,  had  within  it  the 
seeds  of  the  Christian  religion.  With  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  subsequent  spread  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  Judeo-Christian  ideals  won  wide 
acceptance  and  affected  many  more  people  than  the 
Hebrew  religion  had  reached. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  contributions 

Christianity  made  to  human  im¬ 
provement. 

Skill:  To  identify  supportive  evidence  in 

context. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  ideals  can  stir 

people  and  set  them  on  new  courses. 

Students  should  discuss  how  the  Christian  religion 
built  on  the  Hebrew  religion.  Why  was  this  so?  Why 
was  there  so  much  similarity  in  beliefs?  How  did  the 
Christian  religion  differ  from  the  Hebrew  religion? 
How  was  it  able  to  spread  Judeo-Christian  ideals  to 
so  many  people?  How  did  these  ideals  change  civili¬ 
zation? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 


Text  Page  148.  (Top)  The  basic  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity— the  equality  of  all  people,  brotherly  love, 
life  after  death,  and  the  existence  of  one  God-were 
all  emotion-laden  and  inspiring  ideals  for  artists  to 
show  visually. 

Text  Page  148.  (Bottom)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  Church  preserved  the  culture 
and  knowledge  of  the  past  by  copying  ancient  records; 
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thus,  the  Church  forged  civilization’s  link  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Romans. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  poor  and  enslaved 

2.  Roman 

3.  unpatriotic 

4.  they  refused  to  worship  the  emperor,  were  against 
serving  in  the  army,  and  objected  to  forcing  slaves 
to  fight  wild  animals 

5.  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God 

6.  were  centers  of  learning 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Early  Christians  and  Jews  were  similar  in  their 
belief  in  brotherly  love  and  justice  for  all  men,  and 
in  their  refusal  to  worship  the  older  traditional 
gods. 

2.  Christianity  appealed  to  the  “common”  people 
because  it  saw  all  people  as  being  equal  and  it 
held  that  people  would  have  a  better  life  after 
death. 

3.  The  Roman  emperor  was  also  considered  to  be  a 
god  and  any  citizen  who  did  not  worship  him  as 
well  as  the  other  Roman  gods  was  considered 
“unpatriotic.” 

4.  The  Christians  were  considered  dangerous  because 
they  preached  equality,  peace,  and  concern  for 
fellow  men.  They  were  undermining  the  class 
structure,  emperor  worship,  and  army  of  Rome. 

5.  Pacifism,  brotherly  love,  and  the  equality  of 
people  still  remain  attractive  ideals  for  modern 
man. 

IV.  Activities 

These  situations  might  revolve  around  the  follow¬ 
ing  controversies  and  ideas: 

a.  emperor  worship  vs.  worship  of  God; 

b.  need  for  strong  army  vs.  pacifism; 

c.  class  society  and  slavery  vs.  equality  of  people; 

d.  patriotism  vs.  religion; 

e.  brotherly  love; 

f.  life  after  death. 
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How  Did  the  Moslems  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 

(Text  Pages  150-53) 


BACKGROUND 

The  spread  of  the  Islamic  religion  was  even  swifter 
and  more  dramatic  than  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  little  more  than  one  hundred  years,  it  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  walls  of  Christian  Western 
Europe. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  contributions 

the  Moslems  made  to  civilization. 
Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  about  the 

affect  of  geography  on  how  people 
live. 

Affective/Value:  To  weigh  the  effects  of  enforced 
intercultural  contact. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  students’ 
attitudes  toward  spreading  religion  by  conquest.  Is  it 
an  acceptable  way  of  spreading  beliefs  and  gaining 
adherents  to  them?  What  good  things  did  the  spread 
of  Islam  accomplish?  Do  you  think  the  good  effects 
that  this  enforced  intercultural  contact  brought  about 
justified  the  bad  effects  of  conquest?  Why  or  why 
not? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  152.  Many  people  followed  Moham¬ 
med’s  teachings  because  the  religion  of  Islam  held 
that  there  was  life  after  death.  They  also  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  patterns  for  daily  living  that  Islam 
offered. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b 

2.  c 

3.  c 

4.  b 
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III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Towns  and  villages  developed  around  oases  because 
these  areas  had  a  steady  supply  of  water. 

2.  Mohammed  spread  the  ideas  of  the  religion  of 
Islam  during  his  long  journey  from  Mecca  to  Me¬ 
dina.  This  journey  was  known  as  the  hejira. 

3.  If  the  Moslems  had  conquered  all  of  Europe,  our 
traditions  might  have  been  those  of  the  Islamic 
religion  and  our  language  might  have  been  Arabic. 

4.  The  Arabic  number  system,  the  building  of  many 
schools  and  libraries,  and  advances  in  farming, 
science,  medicine,  architecture,  and  literature  are 
among  Moslem  contributions  to  the  world. 

5.  Mohammed  might  have  concluded  as  the  Hebrews 
did  that  the  existence  of  one  earth,  one  sun,  one 
heaven  indicated  that  there  was  only  one  God. 

6.  As  trade  grows,  more  and  more  people  travel  to 
new  places  and  are  introduced  to  new  ideas.  As 
they  travel,  they  spread  these  ideas  and  they  bring 
them  back  home  with  them. 
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Systems  of  Writing:  Pictographs 
(Text  Pages  154-57) 


BACKGROUND 

The  need  of  people  to  express  themselves  graphi¬ 
cally  seems  to  be  almost  a  compulsion.  The  wall 
paintings  of  cave-dwelling  early  humans  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  are  just  two  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  pressing  human  desire  to  transmit  and 
preserve  ideas  and  images. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  pictographs 

have  been  used  to  express  people’s 
ideas. 

Skill:  To  interpret  pictographic  writing. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  people  have 
had  to  develop  written  language. 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  possible  reasons  for 
people  finding  it  necessary  to  develop  systems  of 
transmitting  ideas  and  experiences  by  writing.  Have 
students  imagine  that  they  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Ask:  How  would  your  life  be  different?  What 
would  be  closed  off  to  you  in  the  way  of  entertain¬ 
ment?  getting  information?  staying  in  touch  with 
friends?  You  may  want  students  to  close  the  lesson 
with  a  discussion  of  how  written  language  lends  per¬ 
manence  and  a  feeling  of  relatedness  to  the  past  to  a 
society. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  155.  The  artist  might  have  been  telling 
the  story  of  a  hunt  for  wild  animals. 

Text  Page  156.  The  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
shows  life  in  which  river  travel,  trade,  grains,  fishing, 
and  slavery  were  important. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  watching  other  people 

2.  animals  standing  still 

3.  plants 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Early  people  drew  pictures  of  the  animals  which  they 
hunted.  They  might  have  drawn  these  pictures  for 
“magical”  reasons,  thinking  that  drawing  these  pic¬ 
tures  would  help  them  to  have  luck  in  hunting. 
Others  might  have  wanted  to  simply  “tell  a  story” 
about  their  lives  or  copy  things  which  they  liked. 

2.  These  early  pictures  are  actually  the  first  “stories” 
ever  written  down  and  give  us  information  con¬ 
cerning  early  man’s: 

a.  skills; 

b.  environment; 

c.  tools  and  resources; 

d.  intelligence. 

3.  Several  pictographs,  or  picture  symbols,  put  to¬ 
gether,  formulate  an  image  or  an  idea. 

4.  Ideas,  as  opposed  to  things,  are  often  abstract  and 
have  no  visual  equivalent. 


4.  pictures 

5.  hieroglyphics 

6.  ideographs 
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IV.  Activities 

Some  thoughts  which  can  be  expressed  using  these 
pictographs  include: 

a.  a  man  using  oxen  to  plough  the  land; 

b.  grain  growing  in  the  sunlight; 

c.  a  man  fishing; 

d.  god  “watching  over”  man; 

e.  the  passing  of  a  day’s  time. 


Text  Page  159.  (Bottom)  Carrying  ancient  busi¬ 
ness  records  in  a  briefcase  would  be  quite  a  task  since 
most  ancient  writing  was  done  on  heavy  clay  tablets. 
The  symbols  were  carved  into  wet  clay,  and  then  the 
clay  was  baked  dry. 

Text  Page  160.  As  more  people  can  read  and 
write,  they  are  able  to  do  more  sophisticated  jobs 
and  aid  in  the  country’s  development. 
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Systems  of  Writing:  The  Alphabet 
(Text  Pages  158-61) 


BACKGROUND 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  cultural 
borrowing  was  the  alphabet.  From  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans  and  on  to  us  came  this' 
basic  language  tool. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  an  alphabet  affected 
human  development. 

Skill:  To  interpret  a  cartoon. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  human  inventiveness. 

Focus  the  discussion  on  the  contribution  the 
Phoenicians  made  to  civilization  by  transmitting  the 
idea  of  an  alphabet  to  other  cultures.  Have  students 
try  to  identify  the  ways  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
civilizations  were  strengthened  by  their  adopting  of 
an  alphabet.  Also  have  students  discuss  how  the 
alphabet  improved  on  pictographs  and  ideographs. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Did  You  Understand? 


letters  5. 

alphabet  6. 

consonants  7. 

clay  tablets  8. 


stylus 

twenty-three 

twenty-six 

scribe 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Written  language  is  one  measure  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  a  group  of  people  has  reached,  but  it 

is  not  the  only  one.  An  oral  tradition  and  pictorial 
language  are  also  valid  measures. 

2.  The  Romans  ruled  over  much  of  the  ancient  world 
at  one  time  and  wherever  they  ruled,  they  spread 
their  alphabet. 

3.  As  trade  and  commerce  grow,  the  need  to  keep 
accurate  business  records  grows.  Hence  an  efficient 
system  of  writing  is  an  outgrowth  of  increased 
trade  and  commerce. 

4.  The  need  for  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  writing 
was  not  yet  widespread  in  the  ancient  world,  so 
few  people  learned  how  to  write.  If  people  needed 
any  writing  done,  they  simply  paid  scribes  to  do 

it  for  them. 

5.  The  alphabet  might  be  improved  by  adding  sym¬ 
bols  (letters)  for  frequently  used  sounds  that  are 
now  shown  by  combined  letters;  for  example,  a 
single  letter  for  the  sound  sh  or  th. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  159.  (Top)  A  system  of  writing  was  im¬ 
portant  because  it  allowed  people  to  communicate 
over  long  distances,  and  it  gave  them  permanent 
records.  It  also  communicated  information  about 
earlier  generations  of  people  to  later  generations. 


IV.  Cartoon  Interpretation 

1 .  Students  probably  will  be  able  to  guess  a  few  of 
the  symbols  that  the  man  on  the  right  has  chiseled 
out;  for  example,  the  last  two  might  symbolize  a 
man  running  toward  the  sun. 

2.  “It  doesn’t  mean  a  thing!  But,  boy,  will  it  drive 
them  crazy  a  thousand  years  from  now!” 
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How  Did  Technology  Advance 
with  Man? 

(Text  Pages  162-65) 


BACKGROUND 

These  days  advances  in  technology  are  sometimes 
looked  upon  with  fear  that  they  will  cause  greater 
pollution  or  dehumanize  life  and  work  still  further. 
Yet,  there  can  be  little  objection  to  early  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  made  by  human  beings.  Those  that 
students  learn  about  in  this  chapter  truly  added  to 
the  quality,  ease,  and  efficiency  of  human  life. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  improved 

technology  has  made  life  easier. 
Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on 

pictorial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  fruits  of  human  in¬ 
ventiveness. 

You  may  want  to  place  this  old  adage  on  the 
board:  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  Ask: 
What  does  this  statement  mean?  Does  the  material 
in  this  chapter  prove  or  disprove  it?  How?  In  your 
opinion,  is  it  true  today  as  well?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  162.  Arches  allow  builders  to  construct 
large,  open  buildings  that  can  support  heavy  roofs, 
and  arches  also  allow  them  to  construct  very  tall, 
open  edifices. 

Text  Page  163.  The  scene  at  the  top  depicts  the 
“rounded  arch”  type  of  support;  the  scene  at  the 
bottom  illustrates  the  “post-and-lintel”  manner  of 
support. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  Early  in  their  development,  human  beings  could 
speak,  use  fire,  and  make  tools. 

2.  Early  people  needed  tools  for  building,  skinning, 
boring,  grinding,  and  harvesting. 


3.  Two  or  more  posts  are  solidly  built.  Then  a  piece 
of  material  (the  roof)  is  placed  on  top  of  these 
posts  so  that  the  posts  support  both  ends  of  the 
piece. 

4.  The  stones  of  an  arch  do  not  fall  because  each 
stone  is  pushed  sideways  as  well  as  downward. 

5.  Technology  helped  human  beings  to: 

a.  make  cloth— they  could  weave  flax,  cotton,  or 
wool; 

b.  make  pottery— they  could  bake  it  in  a  kiln  or 
oven; 

c.  carry  things  more  easily— they  could  use  carts 
with  wheels; 

d.  irrigate  their  fields— they  could  dig  holes  and 
build  canals  to  store  water  and  regulate  the  flow 
of  water. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  As  human  beings  developed,  their  lives  became 
more  complex  and  their  problems  more  specific. 
Hence,  their  tools  became  more  complex  and 
specialized.  They  learned  by  trial  and  error  what 
would  work  and  what  wouldn’t,  and  so  their 
technology  improved. 

2.  Special  kinds  of  tools  had  to  be  developed  in  order 
to  solve  the  everyday  problems  of  village  existence 
—providing  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  so  on. 

3.  Special  kinds  of  tools  still  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  everyday  problems  of 
modern  civilization. 

4.  Advances  in  technology  come  about  in  response 
to  the  problems,  needs,  and  desires  of  people  to 
make  their  lives  easier  and  better.  Scientists,  build¬ 
ers,  mechanics,  and  technicians  combine  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  produce  advances  in 
technology. 

5.  Many  people  point  to  technology  as  being  bene¬ 
ficial  to  human  beings,  noting  accomplishments  in 
curing  disease,  lengthening  life  span,  increasing 
leisure  time,  and  giving  people  more  control  over 
the  natural  environment.  Other  people  point  out 
some  negative  consequences— weapons  that  can 
destroy  the  human  race,  industrial  technology  that 
pollutes  our  environment,  and  biochemical  dis¬ 
coveries  that  may  control  human  thought  and 
evolution. 

IV.  If  Technology  Did  Not  Advance  With  Man  .  . . 

1 .  People  would  have  to: 
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a.  use  stones  or  other  hard,  natural  products  to 
hammer; 

b.  use  sharp  objects  to  bore  and  shape  a  hole  by 
hand; 

c.  buy  fresh  vegetables  only  where  and  when  they 
are  available; 

d.  harvest  crops  by  hand; 

e.  transport  themselves  and  their  goods  by  foot  or 
cart. 

2.  All  these  items  tend  to  make  life  better  and  easier 
for  people,  making  them  more  efficient  and  secure 
builders  and  food  producers. 
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How  Did  Art  Reflect  Prehistoric 
Society? 

(Text  Pages  166-69) 


BACKGROUND 

The  cave  paintings  shown  in  this  chapter  were 
done  10,000  years  ago,  toward  the  end  of  the  Stone 
Age,  or  the  Neolithic  Era.  Domestication  of  animals 
and  development  of  agriculture  were  in  their  early 
stages  at  this  time. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  a  society’s  art 

adds  another  dimension  to  evidence 
about  that  society. 

Skill:  To  work  out  a  chronology  of 

events. 

Affective /Value:  To  appreciate  how  art  reflects 
aspects  of  society. 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  why  a  society  has  to 
be  somewhat  advanced  before  its  people  can  devote 
time  to  art.  Ask:  How  must  it  be  advanced?  Why  are 
such  advances  necessary  to  free  people  to  create  art? 
How  does  artwork  reflect  specialization  in  a  society? 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  c 

2.  c  5.  a 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  No,  the  fact  that  human  beings  still  had  to  hunt 
for  food  rather  than  being  able  to  grow  crops  and 
domesticate  animals  shows  that  they  were  still 
primitive. 

2.  Since  our  art  is  a  major  form  of  our  communica¬ 
tion  and  reflects  our  civilization,  its  absence  1,000 
years  from  now  would  rob  the  people  then  of 
much  knowledge  about  us. 

3.  Prehistoric  art  and  the  street  art  of  today  both  re¬ 
flect  the  culture  and  society  of  the  artist.  They 
both  convey  a  picture  of  the  artist’s  own  unique 
view  of  the  world. 

IV.  Chronology 

5, 2, 4, 3,1. 
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How  Did  Art  and  Literature 
Reflect  Egyptian  Society? 
(Text  Pages  170-73) 


BACKGROUND 

Not  only  the  Egyptians  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
world  rushed  to  save  the  ancient  treasures  that  the 
building  of  the  Aswan  Dam  threatened.  The  massive 
moving  project  that  brought  these  treasures  to  safety 
had  financial  backing  from  all  over  the  world— a  sure 
sign  of  the  value  people  place  on  them  as  symbols  of 
humanity’s  past. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  ancient 

Egyptians’  art  and  literature  has 
added  to  our  knowledge  about 
their  society. 
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Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  from  primary 

source  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  moral  code  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Focus  discussion  on  the  declarations  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  presented  on  page  171.  Call  on 
students  to  compare  them  with  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  How  are  they 
similar?  How  are  they  different?  If  everyone  in  a 
society  held  to  these  declarations,  how  would  you 
describe  that  society?  Do  you  suppose  everyone  in 
the  Egyptian  society  did?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  1 71.  (Top)  These  carvings  give  clues 
about  how  the  Egyptians  lived  and  thought. 

Text  Page  171.  (Bottom)  The  Egyptians  built 
pyramids  as  tombs  for  their  great  leaders. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  large  temples  built  of  stone,  the  statues  carved 
out  of  sandstone,  the  pyramids,  and  the  wall  carv¬ 
ings  are  all  evidence  of  skill  at  working  with  stone. 

2.  The  tombs  gave  information  to  the  historians  be¬ 
cause  of  the  carvings  on  the  walls,  the  writings 
(hieroglyphics)  on  the  walls,  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  other  objects  placed  inside  the  tombs  to 
make  life  after  death  comfortable  for  the  deceased. 

3.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  included  declarations  that 
the  soul  had  to  make  to  the  judge  of  the  dead. 

4.  The  person  who  made  this  statement  swore  to  the 
judge  of  the  dead  that  during  his  lifetime  he  did 
not  allow  anyone  to  go  hungry  if  he  could  give 
him  food  or  if  he  could  help  him  to  get  some. 

5.  Leading  a  good  life  was  important  to  ancient 
Egyptians  because  they  believed  in  a  life  after 
death.  Only  those  who  led  a  good  life  on  earth 
would  live  an  ever-lasting  life. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  dam  was  being  built  on  the  Nile  River  for 
irrigation  of  the  surrounding  lands,  production  of 
electricity,  control  of  flood  waters  on  the  Nile, 
and  navigation  for  ships. 


2.  a.  The  Egyptian  religion  was  concerned  about 

human  beings’  treatment  of  each  other, 
b.  The  Egyptians  sense  of  justice  was  quite  ad¬ 
vanced.  People  had  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

3.  Art  is  a  visual  means  of  communication.  It  reflects 
the  society  and  the  time  of  the  artist.  The  art  of 
past  generations  tells  future  generations  about  the 
customs,  values,  ways,  and  material  objects  that 
past  generations  had. 

4.  They  convey  information  about  our  economic 
system,  our  political  customs,  our  social  values, 
and  our  material  possessions. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  picture  shows  a  pleasure 
craft  and  a  servant  preparing  food  for  the  master 
and  his  female  companion.  The  lower  part  of  it 
shows  a  larger  craft  using  a  crew  of  oarsmen  and 
sails  for  power. 

2.  The  paragraph  should  describe  the  dress,  means  of 
transportation,  and  type  of  writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 
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How  Did  Art  and  Literature 
Reflect  Greek  Society? 
(Text  Pages  174-77) 


BACKGROUND 

Students  are  perhaps  unaware  of  the  enormous 
effect  Greek  art  and  literature  continue  to  have  to¬ 
day.  Yet  much  of  the  drama  form,  the  sculpture, 
and  the  architecture  that  they  see  around  them  comes 
to  us  almost  unchanged  from  the  Greeks. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  ancient  Greek 

art  and  literature  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  about  their  society. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  value  ancient 
Greece  placed  on  beauty. 
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Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  Greeks’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  beauty.  How  do  we  know  that  beauty 
was  so  important  to  the  ancient  Greeks?  How  did 
they  show  that  they  loved  beauty?  What  forms  did 
their  striving  for  beauty  take?  Why  was  beauty  so 
important  to  them?  How  necessary  was  it  to  human 
life  in  their  view? 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Test  Page  1 75.  Since  it  has  a  handle  but  no  pour¬ 
ing  spout,  it  may  well  have  been  used  as  a  drinking 
cup. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  Greeks  felt  that  the  human  being  was  the 
best  creation  of  the  gods.  They  even  thought  of 
their  gods  as  resembling  man  in  physical  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  in  their  emotions,  actions,  and  so 
on. 

2.  The  fact  that  sculpture  and  architecture  had  to  be 
beautiful  shows  that  Greeks  felt  human  beings 
needed  to  be  surrounded  by  beauty. 

3.  The  Parthenon  is  perhaps  the  most  copied  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  world.  Countless  public  buildings  have 
been  built  as  copies  of  this  great  example  of  Greek 
architecture.  It  is  only  natural  that  people  today 
would  like  to  see  for  themselves  the  original. 

4.  Yes,  our  modern  world  has  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  art  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece. 
Traditional  Greek  designs  have  been  altered  and 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  contemporary  artists 
and  their  society.  Present-day  artists  continue  to 
use  the  materials  and  techniques  of  the  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Our  literature  and  theater  also  draws 
heavily  on  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

5.  The  beauty  of  the  art  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece  has  enthralled  human  beings  with  its  per¬ 
fection  for  centuries.  So  strong  has  been  this  at¬ 
traction  that  it  indeed  can  be  called  love. 


IV.  Activities 

The  upper  picture  on  page  177  might  be  Greek 
because  it  is  a  realistic  portrayal  of  a  human  being, 
the  person  portrayed  is  dressed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
perhaps  carved  of  marble— what  Greek  sculptors  used. 
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How  Did  Art  and  Literature 
Reflect  Roman  Society? 
(Text  Pages  178-81) 


BACKGROUND 

Along  about  1500  B.C.,  a  tribe  called  the  Latins 
settled  in  the  center  of  Italy,  near  the  highly  civilized 
Etruscans.  They  soon  began  a  pattern  of  conquest 
and  of  cultural  borrowing— a  pattern  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  Roman  Empire. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  contact  with 

other  cultures  affected  Roman 
civilization. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  good  effects  of  cul¬ 
tural  borrowing. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  cultural  borrowing.  Does  it  weaken 
or  strengthen  the  societies  that  engage  in  it?  How  did 
the  Romans  make  use  of  cultural  borrowing?  With 
what  effects?  What  current  examples  of  borrowing 
among  societies  or  nations  can  you  think  of?  Do  you 
think  the  effects  of  these  exchanges  have  been  good 
or  bad  for  the  people  who  engage  in  them?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  1 78.  The  road  shown  was  built  with 
stone  and  cement. 

Text  Page  179.  Cities  today  use  underground 
pipes,  aqueducts,  and  storage  towers  to  bring  water 
to  their  people. 
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Text  Page  180.  The  handsomeness  and  majesty  of 

the  people  shown  reflects  the  Greek  view  of  human 

beauty. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  Marcus  said  that  Roman  architects  were  great 
borrowers  because  they  borrowed  freely  from 
other  people.  Examples  were  the  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and 
the  arch  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 

2.  When  the  Roman  armies  conquered  lands  that  be¬ 
longed  to  Greeks,  they  recognized  the  greatness  of 
Greek  civilization  and  tried  to  preserve  it.  They 
even  made  it  part  of  their  own  civilization. 

3.  The  Romans  displayed  little  originality  in  their 
artwork.  They  so  admired  the  Greek  style  that  they 
were  content  to  copy  that. 

4.  Horace  is  still  understood  today  because  his  poetry 
reflects  everyday  life-with  its  human  failings.  He 
praised  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  courage,  and 
reverence,  virtues  that  are  still  understood  and 
accepted  today. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  No,  Marcus  was  not  being  unpatriotic.  He  admitted 
the  truth.  It  was  part  of  Rome’s  greatness  that  she 
recognized  the  great  wealth  of  Greek  civilization 
and,  rather  than  destroy  it,  preserved  it. 

2.  The  Romans  made  a  great  contribution  by  build¬ 
ing  roads  because  those  roads  tended  to  unite  the 
various  regions  of  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  still 
in  use  today.  The  Romans  also  built  aqueducts 
that  brought  water  to  many  regions.  And  they 
constructed  many  beautiful  public  buildings. 

3.  The  roads  the  Romans  built  were  used  to  encour¬ 
age  their  trade  and  communication  as  well  as  to 
enable  their  armies  to  travel  quickly.  These  roads 
also  led  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  and  thus 
established  contact  with  people  outside  Roman 
rule. 

4.  We  cannot  say  that  Rome  would  have  failed  with¬ 
out  borrowing  heavily  from  other  great  civiliza¬ 
tions.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
this  borrowing  added  to  Rome’s  greatness. 


IV.  Matching 

1.  a 

2.  c 

3.  b 

4.  d 
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How  Did  Art  and  Literature 
Reflect  Medieval  Society? 
(Text  Pages  182-85) 


BACKGROUND 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  around  400 
A.D.,  the  medieval  period  began  in  Western  Europe 
and  lasted  until  roughly  1500.  The  term  sometimes 
applied  to  this  period— the  Dark  Ages— is  not  really 
too  apt,  since  it  did  produce  much  fine  art  and  liter¬ 
ature. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  art  and 

literature  of  medieval  society  has 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  it. 

Skill:  To  see  relationships  between  past 

and  present  aspects  of  life. 
Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  role  of  the 

church  in  preserving  the  culture  of 
the  past  during  medieval  times. 

You  may  want  discussion  to  center  around  the 
role  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  What  does  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  tell  us  about  the 
society  of  the  time?  What  institution  seemed  to  be 
most  powerful?  How  do  you  know?  What  role  did 
the  church  play  in  daily  life?  In  preserving  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  past?  In  creating  new  art? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  182.  Medieval  monks  copied  books  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  Printing  presses  did  not  exist 
as  yet. 

Text  Page  183.  The  craftsmen  who  made  the 
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stained  glass  windows  were  also  story  tellers  because 
they  created  windows  that  told  Biblical  stories. 

Text  Page  184.  The  people  of  medieval  cities  were 
proud  of  their  cathedrals  because  they  were  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings.  Cities  tried  to  build  cathedrals  that 
were  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  cities 
nearby.  Each  cathedral  represented  the  best  efforts 
of  the  local  artisans,  the  prosperity  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  religious  devotion  of  the  people  of 
the  cities. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  monks  were  not  the  only  ones  who  copied 
ancient  manuscripts.  Anyone  who  could  read 
them  and  who  had  learned  to  write  could  copy 
manuscripts,  if  they  could  get  possession  of  them. 
But  since  the  monasteries  preserved  most  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  and  were  also  the  centers  of 
learning,  the  monks  were  the  major  copiers. 

2.  The  friar  began  his  day  at  5:30  each  morning  by 
saying  mass  in  the  chapel.  Then  he  spent  most  of 
the  day  working  in  the  fields  around  the  monas¬ 
tery.  After  evening  prayers,  he  worked  in  the 
library  before  going  to  bed. 

3.  The  tale  shows  how  Kriemhilde  develops  from  a 
tender  young  lady  into  a  loving  wife,  then  into  a 
grief-stricken  widow,  and  finally  into  a  woman 
without  mercy. 

4.  Because  the  people  could  not  read,  statues  were 
used  to  tell  them  Biblical  stories. 

5.  No.  The  church  building  was  not  used  only  for 
religious  purposes;  local  fairs  where  business  could 
be  carried  on  were  also  held  there. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Father  Martin’s  description  of  the  church  helps  us 
to  understand  the  function  of  the  cathedrals  in 
medieval  life  and  why  they  were  so  beautiful. 

2.  The  story  tells  us  that  the  people  of  the  feudal 
period  were  deeply  religious,  had  a  sense  of  civic 
pride,  and  were  skilled  craftsmen.  It  also  tells  us 
that  many  of  them  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

3.  If  the  monasteries  had  not  been  the  centers  of 
learning,  we  would  know  much  less  about  the 
Middle  Ages.  Our  knowledge  would  be  based  upon 
the  stories  passed  on  by  the  troubadors  and  bal¬ 


lads  they  sung,  word  of  mouth,  and  the  buildings 
that  remained  standing. 

4.  The  invention  of  the  printing  press  would  have 
enabled  Friar  Martin  to  print  many  copies  of  a 
book  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  With  more 
books,  he  could  perhaps  teach  many  more  students. 

IV.  Activity 

1.  b  4.  e 

2.  a  5.  d 

3.  c 
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The  Age  of  Discovery 
(Text  Pages  186-89) 


BACKGROUND 

Although  this  chapter  takes  some  liberties  with 
time  (Marco  Polo  died  70  years  before  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  was  born,  and  Galileo  was  born  over  a 
hundred  years  after  Henry  died),  it  does  describe 
some  of  the  incredible  strides  made  in  learning  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  of 
them  were  important  in  launching  the  Age  of  Dis¬ 
covery. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  causes  of  the 

Age  of  Discovery. 

Skill:  To  locate  map  sites,  using  latitude 

and  longitude. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  contributions  that 
technology  can  make  to  human 
progress. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  cause- 
and-effect  nature  of  knowledge.  Have  students  dis¬ 
cuss  each  of  the  new  developments  described  in  this 
chapter  and  what  still  newer  developments  it  made 
possible.  Have  students  get  to  the  idea  that  the  more 
people  learn,  the  more  they  are  capable  of  learning. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 


Text  Page  187.  Sailors  called  the  astrolabe  a 
“magical  instrument”  because  it  gave  them  the  power 
to  measure  the  position  of  the  stars— a  boon  to 
navigating. 

Text  Page  188.  The  inventor  made  the  life  of  the 
sailor  safer  by  developing  instruments  that  helped  the 
sailor  to  determine  his  location  on  the  seas  and  on 
the  map. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II. 

Did  You  Understand? 

1. 

The  Great  Navigator 

5.  latitude,  speed 

2. 

Portugal 

6.  compass 

3. 

spices,  medicines 

7.  telescope 

(also  cloth) 

8.  printing  press 

4. 

astrolabe 

III. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Prince  Henry  thought  the  Age  of  Discovery  was 
about  to  begin  because  many  factors  had  com¬ 
bined  to  make  navigation  much  safer  than  in  ear¬ 
lier  times. 

2.  Both  groups  were  equally  brave.  Each  of  them 
experienced  similar  dangers. 

3.  If  the  Italian  merchants  had  not  charged  high 
prices  on  goods  obtained  from  the  East,  the  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  discoveries  of  this  time  might  have 
been  less  intense.  However,  though  these  discov¬ 
eries  might  have  been  delayed  they  would  have 
come  eventually  and  the  Age  of  Discovery  would 
have  followed. 


IV.  Activities 

B.  2.  Monroe  is  located  at  D  longitude  and  1  2 
latitude. 

3.  Jonathan  is  located  at  D  E  longitude  and  3  4 
latitude. 

4.  Westport  is  located  at  B  longitude  and  4  5 
latitude. 
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How  Did  the  Age  of  Discovery 
Bring  Conquest  and  Colonization? 
(Text  Pages  190-91) 


BACKGROUND 

The  impetus  for  conquering  and  colonizing  that 
the  Age  of  Discovery  fostered  has  often  been  at¬ 
tributed,  especially  in  the  case  of  Spain,  to  a  quest 
undertaken  for  “God,  Gold,  and  Glory,”  in  whatever 
order.  Each  country  that  sought  to  conquer  and 
colonize  newly  discovered  lands  seemed  to  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  at  least  one  of  these  “G’s.” 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  people  wanted 

to  explore  new  areas  of  the  world. 
Skill:  To  interpret  primary  source 

material. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  the  Europeans’ 
great  desire  to  colonize  during  the 
Age  of  Discovery. 

You  may  want  to  have  students  discuss  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  colonizing,  following  the 
Age  of  Discovery.  What  kinds  of  people  were  anxious 
to  colonize?  Why?  What  were  the  possible  effects  of 
colonizing  (a)  on  the  people  of  the  mother  country  who 
wanted  other  people  to  colonize?  (b)  on  the  people 
who  did  the  colonizing?  (c)  on  the  people  already 
living  in  the  areas  the  colonists  went  to?  From  this 
discussion,  have  students  go  on  to  make  up  a  “balance 
sheet”  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  colonizing. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  191.  (Top)  Columbus  was  both  a  sci¬ 
entist  and  an  explorer.  He  was  a  geographer  testing 
new  theories  about  the  Earth,  and  he  was  an  explorer 
of  the  unknown. 

Text  Page  191.  (Bottom)  Columbus’  contribution 
to  the  Age  of  Discovery  was  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Text  Page  192.  The  life  of  explorers  was  danger¬ 
ous  because  it  took  them  into  unknown  and  un¬ 
charted  regions  of  the  Earth  and  the  seas. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  Trade  with  the  East  was  “the  richest  trade  in  the 
world”  because  the  products  of  the  East  were  so 
cheap  that  they  could  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Europe  for  great  profits. 

2.  The  Spanish  would  be  interested  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  because  Columbus  said  the  mines  had 
many  metals,  the  rivers  had  gold  in  them,  and  land 
was  rich  for  planting  and  raising  livestock. 

3.  The  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexico  weren’t  able  to 
defeat  the  Spaniards  because  they  were  not  skilled 
in  warfare.  As  a  result,  they  were  easily  conquered. 

4.  According  to  Hakluyt,  having  American  colonies 
would  help  England  because  the  colonies  would 
provide  England  with  raw  materials  for  workers  in 
English  factories.  The  colonies  could  be  populated 
with  the  jobless  or  the  prisoners,  who  could  grow 
the  cotton  and  food  crops,  fish,  hunt,  and  trap  fur 
animals  for  shipment  to  England.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  drugs,  spices,  salt,  and  lumber  the  colonies 
could  provide. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  A  merchant  during  the  Age  of  Discovery  could 
profitably  send  four  ships  to  the  East  even  though 
only  two  might  return  because  the  profits  from 
the  cargo  of  two  ships  would  probably  be  so  great 
that  he  could  replace  the  two  ships  and  still  come 
out  ahead. 

2.  A  large  supply  of  spices  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price. 

3.  Hakluyt’s  writings  caused  people  to  move  to  the 
colonies  because  he  told  of  the  opportunities 
there  for  the  unwanted  or  the  adventurous. 

4.  Having  colonies  is  an  advantage  to  the  owning 
country  because  it  supplies  raw  materials  to  the 
mother  country  and  thus  produces  wealth.  The 
raw  materials  can  be  made  into  finished  products 
and  sold  for  an  even  greater  profit.  The  colony  is 
also  a  market  for  these  finished  goods  and  an 
outlet  for  the  excess  population  of  the  mother 
country. 

5.  The  Age  of  Discovery  led  to  conquest  and  coloni¬ 
zation  as  new  lands  were  discovered,  new  trade 
routes  were  developed,  and  valuable  resources 
were  discovered. 


IV.  Famous  Writings 

1.  Columbus  thought  by  sailing  west  he  would  find 
India.  Cardinal  d’Ailly’s  text  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  distance  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  east  coast  of  India  was  not  that  far. 

2.  Answers  will  vary. 

3.  People  did  not  yet  know  that  the  world  was  as 
large  as  it  was.  They  had  not  yet  sailed  to  its 
farthest  reaches. 
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Why  Did  the  Slave  Trade  Develop? 
(Text  Pages  194-97) 


BACKGROUND 

The  slave  trade  in  what  became  the  United  States 
lasted  for  nearly  250  years.  Starting  with  the  first 
boatload  of  Africans  brought  to  Virginia  in  1619,  the 
slave  population  grew  to  something  like  four  million 
by  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Age  of 

Discovery  stimulated  the  slave 
trade. 

Skill:  To  differentiate  between  fact  and 

opinion. 

Affective/Value:  To  internalize  the  conflict  between 
economic  necessity  and  humani¬ 
tarian  beliefs. 

You  may  want  students  to  discuss  the  very  real 
conflict  between  economic  necessity  (or  what  at 
least  is  perceived  as  necessity)  and  humanitarianism. 
What  happens  when  the  two  values  conflict?  Which 
should  take  precedence?  Why?  How  willing  are  peo¬ 
ple  to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other?  How  might  com¬ 
promise  be  reached  when  these  two  values  conflict? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  194.  A  slave  was  thought  of  as  property 
to  be  bought  and  sold  because  slavery  had  been 
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practiced  for  many  years  in  almost  every  human 
society.  Slaves  were  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
cheap  labor  and  a  commodity  to  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  commodity. 

Text  Page  195.  The  slave  market  was  so  successful 
in  the  New  World  because  it  was  here  that  the  cheap 
labor  of  slaves  was  so  badly  needed. 

Text  Page  196.  (Top)  This  poster  might  well  cause 
this  woman  and  her  son  to  become  afraid  of  the 
police  and  watchmen  of  Boston.  These  officials  were 
authorized  to  catch  runaway  slaves.  The  “colored 
people”  might  well  be  kidnapped  as  suspected  runa¬ 
way  slaves  since  Boston  and  other  northern  cities 
were  filled  with  them. 

Text  Page  196.  (Bottom)  The  British  outlawed 
slavery  and  slave  trading  in  1833. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  a 

3.  c 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Perhaps  slavery  was  needed  to  supply  a  cheap 
labor  force  in  the  colonies  of  the  New  World, 
since  there  were  not  enough  colonists  to  do  all 
the  work.  However,  by  the  1820’s  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  people  were  induced  to  move  to  the  New 
World,  so  slavery  may  well  have  been  unnecessary 
by  that  time. 

2.  Natives,  indentured  servants,  prisoners,  and  colo¬ 
nists  comprised  other  sources  of  labor. 

3.  A  plantation  owner  in  the  New  World  might  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  use  of  slave  labor  only  if  he 
could  find  cheap  labor,  machines,  and  efficient 
methods  that  would  cost  the  same  amount  or  less 
than  slave  labor,  because  he  would  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  plantations  that  used  slave  labor. 

4.  Slave  labor  was  attractive  to  the  colonists  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  African  slaves  were  better 
suited  to  work  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  they 
could  be  obtained  more  cheaply  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  source  of  labor  at  that 
time. 

IV.  Fact  Or  Opinion 

1.  Opinion  4.  Fact 

2.  Fact  5.  Fact 

3.  Opinion 
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Unit  4:  What  Can  We  Learn  About  India? 


49. 

What  Effect  Did  India's  Geography 
Have  on  Its  Development? 

(Text  Pages  200-03) 


BACKGROUND 

Many  of  India’s  current  problems— famine,  disease, 
overpopulation— can  be  directly  traced  to  geographic 
features.  So  can  many  of  its  advantages— a  rich  and 
varied  culture  and  a  human  tenacity. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  geographic 

features  affect  people’s  lives. 

Skill:  To  locate  geographic  features  on 

a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  difficulties  India 
faces  in  trying  to  unite  itself  and 
improve  its  standard  of  living. 

Use  students’  knowledge  of  current  affairs  in  India 
to  launch  a  discussion  in  which  the  class  identifies 
India’s  problems  today  and  develops  cause-and-effect 
relationships  between  these  problems  and  what  they 
have  learned  about  India’s  geography. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  200.  Mountains  used  to  be  a  barrier 
between  countries.  Today  with  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  methods  they  are  no  longer  barriers. 

Text  Page  201.  (Top)  The  Himalayas  were  called 


the  “roof  of  the  world”  because  they  are  among  the 
highest  peaks  on  earth. 

Text  Page  201.  (Bottom)  The  rivers  are  important 
in  the  daily  lives  of  Indian  people  because  they  are  a 
source  of  food  and  water,  a  way  of  transportation, 
and  a  place  for  bathing  and  for  sewage. 

Text  Page  202.  To  improve  their  farm  lands,  the 
Indians  are  building  canals  and  irrigation  systems  to 
bring  water  to  the  dry  areas. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  India  is  often  called  a  subcontinent  because  of  its 
huge  size  and  because  it  is  cut  off  from  the  Eura¬ 
sian  mainland  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

2.  The  rivers  are  very  important  to  the  people  because 
they  bring  the  water  necessary  for  cooking,  bath¬ 
ing,  drinking,  washing,  irrigation  and  transportation. 

3.  There  is  no  single  language  in  India  because  for 
many  years  India’s  geography  helped  to  prevent 
the  unification  of  Indian  people  and  thus  hindered 
the  development  of  a  single  common  language. 

IV.  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Luxumbourg 

2.  353,579,000 

3.  India’s  population  is  536,983,000.  Therefore, 
there  are  183,404,000  more  people  in  India  than 
in  Western  Europe. 

4.  Western  Europe  has  developed  much  more  indus¬ 
try  than  has  India. 
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How  Does  India's  Climate  Affect 
People's  Lives? 

(Text  Pages  204-07) 


BACKGROUND 

India’s  food  problem  is  probably  its  oldest  and 
most  difficult  to  solve.  Although  70  percent  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  cannot 
feed  their  entire  population.  Climate,  land  quality, 
and  the  fact  that  the  average  Indian  farm  occupies 
only  five  acres  and  can  support  only  one  family  all 
contribute  to  seemingly  eternal  famine. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  India’s  climate 

affects  people’s  lives. 

Skill:  To  draw  data  from  a  chart. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  a  family’s  life 
can  be  intrinsically  tied  in  with 
climate. 

Focus  the  discussion  on  the  powerful  ways  that 
climate  affects  life  in  India.  How  does  climate  work 
against  the  Indian  people?  What  problems  does  it 
create  for  them?  How  much  control  over  it  do  they 
have?  Are  there  methods  they  might  use  to  gain  more 
control  over  it?  What  are  they?  Why  haven’t  these 
methods  already  been  used  throughout  the  country? 
Will  they  ever,  do  you  think?  Why  or  why  not?  Do 
you  think  India’s  food  problem  will  ever  be  solved? 
Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  206.  (Top)  Elephants  are  used  to  up¬ 
root  trees  and  bushes  to  clear  the  land  for  farming. 

Text  Page  206.  (Bottom)  They  form  by  moist  air 
being  warmed  by  the  summer  sun. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTE R 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  False-change  land  to  water. 

2.  False— change  two  to  four. 


3.  False-change  four  to  three. 

4.  False-  change  sorrow  to  joy. 

5.  True. 

6.  True. 

7.  False-change  downward  to  upward. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  monsoon  winds  bring  both  hope  and  despair 
because  if  they  arrive  on  schedule,  they  bring  the 
water  needed  to  grow  the  crops.  If  they  arrive  late, 
the  crops  may  have  already  died.  If  they  arrive  too 
early,  they  may  kill  the  small  crops  with  too  much 
water,  and  they  may  erode  the  soil. 

2.  Soil  erosion  will  wash  away  the  valuable  top  soil 
needed  to  grow  crops  and  thus  cause  a  food  short¬ 
age. 

3.  The  problem  of  famine  can  be  solved  only  by 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  avail¬ 
able  and/or  decreasing  the  number  of  mouths  to 
be  fed. 

4.  The  effects  of  the  monsoons  can  be  controlled  by 
the  construction  of  reservoirs,  dams,  irrigation 
systems,  hydroelectric  projects,  and  so  on. 

IV.  Reading  A  Chart 

1 .  August 

2.  July 

3.  India  (Bombay)  receives  much  more  rain,  nearly 
twice  as  much. 

4.  Bombay:  January,  February,  March,  April  and 
December 

New  York:  November 

5.  New  York  would  receive  much  more  rain  than  it 
does  now,  causing  floods  and  possibly  snow  re¬ 
moval  problems. 

51 

What  Kind  of  Civilization 
Developed  in  India? 

(Text  Pages  208-11) 


BACKGROUND 

The  civilization  the  Dravidians  established,  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  chapter,  flourished  around  2500  B.C. 
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Archeologists  unearthed  traces  of  this  4,500-year-old 
civilization  only  50  years  ago  when  they  found 
mounds  and  began  digging  in  them.  What  they  dis¬ 
covered  seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  early  Indian 
culture. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  later  genera¬ 

tions  learn  about  earlier  genera¬ 
tions. 

Skill:  To  use  library  resources  to  discover 

information. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  art  and  artifacts 
help  us  to  understand  other  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

You  may  want  students  to  use  their  imaginations 
and  conjecture  about  what  daily  life  was  like  among 
the  Dravidians,  based  on  evidence  from  this  chapter. 
What  kinds  of  jobs  might  they  be  doing?  What  would 
they  see  as  they  walked  around  the  city?  What  kinds 
of  food  might  they  be  eating?  What  might  their 
homes  look  like?  Were  there  schools?  Finally,  you 
may  want  students  to  compare  what  they  know  about 
life  today  in  India  with  life  in  the  Dravidians’  city. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  208.  Archeologists  identify  remains, 
make  hypotheses,  and  draw  conclusions  about  the 
people  who  lived  in  early  civilizations. 

Text  Page  209.  Note  the  brick  walls  and  the  space 
between  them.  This  could  mean  that  the  streets  were 
laid  out  in  a  pattern.  The  brick  itself  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  build. 

Text  Page  210.  They  had  developed  tools  to  do 
sculpture.  We  can  also  learn  about  their  fashions,  the 
size  and  shape  of  their  heads,  and  their  types  of  nose 
and  lips. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  False— change  high  to  low. 

2.  True. 

3.  True. 

4.  False— change  rock  and  cement  to  brick. 


5.  False— change  American  Indians  to  Australian 
aborigines. 

6.  True. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  They  were  probably  driven  into  southern  India 
by  the  Aryan  invaders. 

2.  They  had  a  high  level  of  civilization,  they  were 
skilled  artisans  and  engineers,  and  they  had  a  sense 
of  government. 

3.  The  shape  of  the  Dravidians’  heads  hint  at  their 
relationship  to  Australian  aborigines. 

4.  He  probably  would  be  proud  of  their  skills  and 
accomplishments.  Most  people  would  feel  the 
same  way  about  their  ancestors. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  We  might  learn  that  they  knew  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  or  perhaps  that  they  knew  about  astron¬ 
omy. 

2.  Have  students  report  the  information  they  find  to 
the  rest  of  the  class. 
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The  Clash  of  Cultures 
(Text  Pages  212-15) 


BACKGROUND 

When  the  Aryans  swept  down  into  India  from  the 
northwest  around  2000  B.C.,  they  brought  with 
them  an  arrogance  and  a  contempt  for  the  people 
who  were  already  there.  They  also  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  the  caste  system,  which  was  to 
have  profound  effects  on  the  future  of  India. 

Instructional  objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  different  cul¬ 

tures  can  affect  each  other  when 
they  meet. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses  about  dif¬ 

ferent  cultures. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  caught 
in  a  clash  of  cultures. 
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You  may  want  to  call  on  your  students  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sentence  which  ends  the  chapter— “My  son, 
you  are  asking  .  . .  ’’—assuming  they  are  a  Dravidian 
father  first  and  then  assuming  they  are  an  Aryan 
father.  Have  them  discuss  how  they  completed  the 
statement.  Were  their  views  as  Aryans  or  as  Dravidi- 
ans  so  very  much  opposed  that  a  clash  between  them 
was  inevitable?  Why?  What  happens  to  people  caught 
in  a  clash  of  cultures?  Are  there  any  real  winners  in 
such  a  clash?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  213.  Intermarriage  among  different 
groups  has  created  a  wide  variety  of  skin  color,  hair 
texture,  and  facial  features. 

Text  Page  214.  The  Brahmans  developed  a  caste 
system  to  make  sure  that  their  group  would  be  pure 
and  prevent  intermarriage  between  the  Aryans  and 
Dravidians.  They  made  themselves  the  first  caste. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  b 

2.  b  5.  c 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Changes  in  climate  force  people  to  make  changes 
in  how  they  live.  Perhaps  they  must  move  or  find 
better  shelter  or  grow  different  crops. 

2.  Possibly  the  Aryans’  climate  changed  or  there  were 
food  shortages,  or  they  needed  new  pastures  for 
their  sheep. 

3.  The  two  cultures  mixed  because  of  intermarriage 
and  proximity  to  each  other.  The  American  people 
are  a  good  example  of  mixing  of  different  groups. 

4.  The  Aryans  felt  other  people  were  inferior.  This 
feeling  of  superiority  led  to  the  development  of  a 
caste  system. 

5.  Perhaps  they  do  merely  because  they  are  different. 
However,  the  extent  to  which  they  clash  depends 
upon  their  sophistication  and  maturity. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  As  an  Aryan,  I  feel  I  am  superior.  I  don’t  want  to 
mix  with  the  others  because  they  will  spoil  my 
ethnic  or  racial  purity.  As  a  Dravidian,  I  resent  the 


Aryans.  They  invaded  us  and  treat  us  as  inferiors. 
For  we  Aryans  and  Dravidians  to  cooperate,  we 
would  have  to  give  up  these  feelings  of  superiority 
and  inferiority  and  replace  them  with  mutual 
respect. 

2.  The  article  may  reflect  fear  of  the  invaders  and 
ideas  how  Dravidian  life  will  have  to  change,  how 
they  can  stop  the  invaders,  and  how  can  they 
survive. 

3.  Indo-European 

Sanskrit  Hindi  Dravidian 

4.  Students  should  redraw  the  map  on  page  203  and 
show  the  routes  on  that. 

5.  Here  let  students  use  their  imaginations,  but  call 
on  them  for  their  reasons  for  drawing  their  car¬ 
toons  as  they  did. 
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What  Part  Did  Rajah  Rule  Play  in 
the  Development  of  India? 

(Text  Pages  216-19) 


BACKGROUND 

In  the  popular  mind,  rajahs  are  often  pictured  as 
enormously  rich  and  powerful  men  who  perpetuate 
the  two-class,  one  very  rich— one  very  poor  system. 
Very  few  of  them  remain  in  modern  India,  but 
historically  they  go  back  virtually  to  the  birth  of  the 
Indian  civilization. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  rajah  rule  was  im¬ 

portant  to  India’s  development. 
Skill:  To  develop  a  training  schedule. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  training  and 

work  that  goes  into  holding  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority. 

You  may  want  students  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
size  on  government.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  govern 
many  people  spread  out  over  a  large  area?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  divide  people  into  smaller  groups  in 
order  for  government  to  work?  How  does  our  politi- 
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cal  system  divide  people  up  to  be  governed?  What 
problems  would  we  face  if  government  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  not  so  divided? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  21 7.  Shah  Jahan’s  clothes,  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  native  before  him,  and  the  soldiers  behind 
him  all  illustrate  his  power. 

Text  Page  218.  (Top)  The  dress,  the  furniture,  the 
majesty,  the  ceremonial  sword,  and  the  throne  all 
are  evidence  of  the  rajah’s  power. 

Text  Page  218.  (Bottom)  The  decorative  tiles,  the 
towers  like  minarets,  and  the  archway  are  all  signs  of 
Moslem  influence. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  False— change  elected  to  hereditary. 

2.  True. 

3.  True. 

4.  False— change  never  to  usually. 

5.  True. 

6.  False— change  isn’t  any  to  is  a. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  India’s  conquerors  knew  that  the  area  of  India  was 
too  large  for  them  to  rule  alone,  so  they  used  the 
rajahs  to  rule. 

2.  In  the  old  days  the  rajah  was  important,  but  in 
modern  India,  the  rajah  is  no  longer  necessary. 

3.  The  rajahs  would  be  replaced  by  elected  officials. 

4.  Yes,  a  rajah  had  to  learn  about  his  people  and 
understand  their  needs.  He  also  had  to  learn  all 
about  their  problems. 

5.  Both  the  rajah  and  the  feudal  lord  worked  hard. 
They  had  to  maintain  control  over  the  local  lords, 
and  they  had  to  make  sure  they  protected  the 
people. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Rajah 

A  sample  schedule  might  look  like  this. 

6  A. M.— 7:00  Getting  up  and  saying  prayers 

7— 8  Breakfast 

8— 10  Military  training 
10—12  Schooling 
12—3  Lunch  and  rest 

3—5  More  schooling 


5—7  Military  training 
7—8  Supper 
8  Bed 
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Asoka— Why  Was  He  Considered 
a  Great  Leader? 

(Text  Pages  220-23) 


BACKGROUND 


In  this  chapter  students  will  become  acquainted 
with  a  leader  who  was  able  to  bring  about  major 
social,  political,  economic,  and  religious  change  in 
much  of  India.  His  reign  lasted  for  about  40  years— 
from  273  B.C.  to  his  death  in  232  B.C. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  some  periods 

in  the  history  of  a  country  are 
called  “Golden  Ages.” 

Skill:  To  locate  geographic  features  on  a 

map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  value  and  the 
contributions  of  great  rulers. 

Focus  discussion  on  the  power  for  doing  good 
that  a  great  ruler  can  have.  First,  have  students  iden¬ 
tify  the  various  contributions  Asoka  made  to  the 
lives  of  his  people,  the  methods  he  used  to  expand 
the  empire,  and  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Then  ask: 
What  kind  of  man  must  Asoka  have  been?  What 
qualities  must  he  have  had  to  allow  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  did?  Do  you  agree  that  he  really  helped 
to  bring  about  a  “Golden  Age”?  Why  or  why  not? 
You  may  wish  to  have  students  take  the  discussion 
a  step  further  and  relate  it  to  the  United  States.  Ask: 
What  do  you  think  would  have  to  happen  in  this 
country  to  bring  it  into  a  “Golden  Age”? 
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ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  220.  Elephants  were  easy  to  train,  they 
worked  well,  and  they  were  plentiful  and  strong. 
Their  tusks  were  also  valuable. 

Text  Page  221.  They  are  tall,  graceful,  and  func¬ 
tional. 

Text  Page  222.  Buddha  preached  peace  and  love. 
The  example  of  the  Buddhist  monk  who  could  with¬ 
stand  the  boiling  oil  seemed  to  prove  to  Asoka  that 
Buddha’s  teachings  were  good. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 


1. 

True 

6. 

True 

2. 

False 

7. 

True 

3. 

False 

8. 

False 

4. 

False 

9. 

False 

5. 

False 

10. 

True 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Both  the  trader  and  the  customer  would  get  true 
value  for  their  products  if  the  measures  were  uni¬ 
form. 

2.  The  example  of  the  Buddhist  monk  being  boiled 
in  oil  without  complaint  must  have  shown  Asoka 
that  the  monk’s  beliefs  were  so  strong  that  they 
must  have  had  value. 

3.  Asoka  expanded  his  kingdom  and  was  merciful  to 
the  losers.  He  encouraged  trade,  science,  art,  and 
well-organized  government. 

4.  Greece  was  in  decline,  and  Rome  was  not  yet  a 
supreme  power. 

5.  Outstanding  aspects  of  Asoka’s  reign  were  that 
he  encouraged  peace,  planted  trees,  provided 
checks  on  prices,  had  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  built  roads. 

IV.  Map  Activity 

1 .  Khyber  Pass 

2.  on  the  map 

3.  on  the  map 


4.  where  the  Indus  River  flows  into  the  Arabian  Sea 
or  the  Ganges  River  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

5.  Mohenjo  Daro 
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How  Did  Invasions  Affect 
India's  Government? 
(Text  Pages  224-27) 


BACKGROUND 

In  this  chapter  students  should  gain  some  insight 
into  India’s  continuing  problem  of  trying  to  operate 
a  strong  central  government  in  the  face  of  a  centuries- 
old  tradition  of  strong  local  rule. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  local  govern¬ 

ment  is  affected  by  the  national 
government. 

Skill:  To  develop  a  chart. 

Affective/Value:  To  sympathize  with  the  problems 
created  by  unstable  governments. 

You  may  want  to  have  discussion  center  around 
the  need  for  a  healthy  balance  of  the  responsibility 
and  power  between  national  government  and  local 
government.  Which  aspects  of  government  are  best 
left  to  the  local  government?  Why?  Which  are  best 
left  to  the  national  government?  Why?  What  happens 
when  one  grows  too  strong  and  the  other  too  weak? 
What  kind  of  balance  do  you  think  is  necessary  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  government  if  a  country  is 
to  have  a  sound  democracy? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  224.  The  language,  customs,  dress, 
religion,  traditions,  and  local  government  have  prob¬ 
ably  all  changed  somewhat  as  national  governments 
have  changed. 
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Text  Page  225.  There  is  central  authority,  a  na¬ 
tional  rather  than  local  allegiance,  and  probably  more 
democracy,  now  that  a  strong  local  leader  no  longer 
rules. 

Text  Page  226.  The  rajahs  probably  would  have 
opposed  any  spread  of  political  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  people. 
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What  Do  Language  and  Literature 
Tell  Us  about  India? 

(Text  Pages  228-31) 


BACKGROUND 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  Edward  grew  up  in  the  United  States,  far  away 
from  India. 

2.  Using  rajahs  made  it  easier  to  control  the  local 
peoples. 

3.  Continued  wars  would  break  governments  down, 
and  they  would  fail  to  keep  order. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  central  authority,  there  would 
be  no  national  currency,  no  roads,  and  no  uni¬ 
form  weights  and  measures.  Instead  there  would 
be  high  tariffs  as  the  trader  moved  from  one  local¬ 
ity  to  the  next,  which  in  turn  would  raise  prices 
and  discourage  trade. 


A  prime  contributor  to  a  lack  of  unity  in  India  is 
the  lack  of  a  common  language.  American  students 
are  familiar  with  the  regional  accents  of  our  country, 
but  they  should  be  able  to  see  how  insignificant  these 
differences  are  when  they  compare  them  with  the 
fourteen  main  languages  and  five  hundred  dialects 
spoken  in  India. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  a  language 

problem  affects  India. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  nar¬ 

rative  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  legends  as  keys  to 
understanding  a  people  and  their 
culture. 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  A  strong,  national  government  encourages  trade 
by  improving  roads,  establishing  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  and  doing  away  with  local  tariffs. 

2.  Invaders  can  bring  skills,  customs,  and  traditions 
that  can  actually  improve  life  in  the  conquered 
land. 

3.  Surely  Indians  were  affected  by  intermarriage  and 
by  new  customs,  traditions,  religions,  and  laws. 

4.  Probably  there  is  a  relationship.  High  costs  work 
against  improving  a  country’s  standard  of  living 
and  methods  of  doing  things. 


IV.  Complete  This  Chart 
Benefits  and  Contributions 

1 .  Brought  in  fresh  ideas. 

2.  Made  some  good  changes 
in  culture  and  tradition. 


Harmful  Effects 

1.  Weakened  the  na¬ 
tional  government 

2.  Strengthened  the 
local  rajah. 

3.  Reduced  trade. 


You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  role  that 
having  a  common  language  plays  in  uniting  people. 
How  does  speaking  the  same  language  bind  people 
together?  What  kinds  of  things  does  it  permit  them 
to  do  that  they  could  not  do  if  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  language?  What  does  having  a  com¬ 
mon  language  contribute  to  education?  to  business 
and  trade?  to  entertainment  and  recreation?  to  gov¬ 
erning  and  being  governed?  What  are  the  effects  on 
these  areas  of  not  having  a  common  language?  (If 
some  of  your  students  have  traveled  in  a  foreign 
country,  you  may  want  to  call  upon  them  to  describe 
their  feelings  when  they  could  not  understand  or  be 
understood.) 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  228.  It  is  difficult  for  Indians  to  com¬ 
municate  with  all  Indians  from  other  parts  of  their 
country  since  they  speak  so  many  different  languages. 
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Text  Page  230.  For  the  Indians  to  be  truly  unified 
and  for  them  to  be  able  to  develop  a  strong  economic, 
and  political  life,  they  may  have  to  have  one  national 
language  which  all  could  speak. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  problem  5.  Sanskrit 

2.  many  6.  Hindi 

3.  English  7.  Vedas 

4.  Aryans 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Each  Indian  group  felt  its  language  was  the  one  all 
should  speak. 

2.  Each  language  is  spoken  and  written  differently  in 
India.  In  the  United  States  although  the  language 
may  sound  somewhat  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  written  the  same  way. 

3.  In  English  or  in  whatever  language  the  most  people 
understood. 

4.  A  Minister  of  Communications  might  try  to  revise 
the  educational  system  so  that  only  a  common 
language  is  taught  or  try  to  develop  a  new  language 
for  all. 

IV.  Activity 

Every  school  might  teach  the  local  language  but 
also  teach  the  national  language  and  require  that  the 
national  language  be  used  in  school  affairs. 
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Hinduism— A  System  of  Beliefs 
(Text  Pages  232-35) 


BACKGROUND 

At  about  the  same  time  the  caste  system  took 
hold  in  India— about  1000  B.C.— so  did  the  Hindu 
religion.  And  it  became  just  as  inextricably  bound  up 
with  and  influential  upon  Indian  life. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Hindu  beliefs 

help  to  explain  why  India  is  as  it  is. 
Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  evi¬ 

dence  in  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  religion  can 
affect  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  a  people. 

Have  students  discuss  the  Hindu  religion  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  India. 
Have  them  identify  its  various  beliefs,  and  encourage 
them  to  hypothesize  on  how  these  beliefs  would 
determine  the  nature  of  these  three  aspects  of  Indian 
life. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  232.  The  Hindu  religion  teaches  its 
believers  a  way  to  live,  the  customs  they  must  follow, 
and  the  rules  they  must  obey. 

Text  Page  233.  The  “Ramayana”  shows  Hindus 
the  right  way  to  behave. 

Text  Page  234.  Someone  wanting  to  learn  about 
the  Ganges  River  might  look  it  up  in  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  a 

2.  b  5.  b 

3.  b  6.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  Hindu  religion  teaches  the  people  to  accept 
their  present  way  of  life  and  not  to  try  to  change 
it.  This  means  that  change  can  come  only  slowly. 

2.  The  tale  of  Rama  shows  that  a  child  respects  his 
parents’  promises,  and  it  does  him  honor  to  obey 
them. 

3.  There  is  no  chief  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  wise 
men  keep  adding  their  wisdom  to  it. 

4.  In  all  three  religions  people  should  be  good,  respect 
their  elders  and  parents,  and  live  a  good  life. 

IV.  Interpreting  a  Map 
1 .  Buddhist 
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2.  Moslem 

3.  No,  there  are  other  religious  groups  in  India. 

4.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  in  a  majority. 

5.  They  have  religion  in  common. 
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The  Caste  System  —  Was  It 
Necessary? 

(Text  Pages  236-39) 


BACKGROUND 

The  caste  system  was  officially  outlawed  in  India 
in  1950,  but  by  that  time  it  had  been  part  of  Indian 
tradition  for  about  3,000  years.  In  the  decades  since 
then,  some  strides  have  been  made  in  weakening  it, 
but  its  effects,  historical  and  current,  still  burden  the 
Indian  nation. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  caste  sys¬ 

tem  has  affected  India  through  the 
centuries. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  deeply  old  tra¬ 
dition  is  engrained  in  people’s 
behavior  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
change  that  behavior. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  young 
people  mentioned  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
narrative  material— the  young  Indian  people  who 
want  to  do  away  with  the  caste  system.  Encourage 
students  to  discuss  what  methods  they  might  use  to 
rid  their  people  of  adherence  to  the  caste  system. 
Then  ask:  How  successful  are  these  young  people 
likely  to  be?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  236.  He  belongs  to  the  Kshatriyas. 

Text  Page  237.  This  is  one  reason.  Other  castes 


would  not  want  to  dirty  themselves  by  touching  or 
going  near  them. 

Text  Page  238.  The  caste  system  has  limited  the 
development  of  the  abilities  and  talents  of  all  the 
people.  It  also  tells  people  that  they  can’t  change 
this  life;  they  must  wait  for  the  next  one.  Thus  they 
have  no  drive  to  correct  the  evils  of  their  lives. 

Text  Page  239.  Each  caste  had  a  specific  role  in 
village  life.  If  they  did  the  job  they  were  assigned  by 
their  caste,  they  partook  of  village  life  and  received 
the  support  it  offered. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  They  had  great  respect  for  the  elements  of  nature 
—air,  water,  fire,  and  earth. 

2.  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Sudras,  and  Vaisyas  are 
four  castes. 

3.  Not  necessarily,  but  an  untouchable  or  a  Sudra 
was  not  very  likely  to  get  rich. 

4.  They  were  outcasts  and  in  the  Hindu  religion 
would  pollute  anything  they  touched. 

5.  No,  they  are  no  longer  legal. 

6.  No,  castes  are  illegal  today  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  educate  the  people  away  from  the  caste 
system. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  caste  system  is  part  of  the  people’s  customs 
and  religion,  and  thus  it  is  hard  to  eliminate. 

2.  Yes.  It  made  it  more  difficult  for  people  to  unite 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  No:  it  didn’t  ruin  the 
nation;  it  just  held  its  development  back  somewhat. 

3.  There  are  similarities  to  confirmations  and  bar 
mitzvahs. 

4.  The  government  can  say  that  something  is  illegal, 
but  some  people  cannot  accept  it  in  practice.  We 
don’t  have  a  caste  system  in  the  United  States,  but 
we  do  have  certain  kinds  of  discrimination  against 
race,  color,  and  creed,  even  though  they  too  are 
illegal. 

IV.  Things  To  Do 

1.  Such  a  child  may  find  that  he  cannot  get  a  job 
doing  what  he  trained  for  and  that  he  is  not  treated 
as  an  equal  as  in  the  United  States. 

2.  There  may  be  differences  in  caste  marks  and  per¬ 
haps  in  some  racial  characteristics. 
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Village  Life  in  India 
(Text  Pages  240-43) 


BACKGROUND 

The  impoverished  villages  where  millions  of  Indi¬ 
ans  lead  hand-to-mouth  existences  are  major  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  to  economic  development.  Each  year 
more  and  more  people  are  born  to  them  and  each 
year  more  and  more  of  their  land  is  lost  to  urban 
spread  or  to  worn-out  soil. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Indian  village 

life  helps  to  perpetuate  some  of 
India’s  problems. 

Skill:  To  develop  criteria  for  making 

judgments. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  changes  in  some  societies. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  future  of  Indian 
farmers.  Can  Indian  farmers  ever  “beat  the  system” 
and  finally  own  their  own  land?  How?  What  could 
the  government  do  to  help  them? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  240.  Inefficient  tools,  animal  instead  of 
machine  power,  too  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  poor 
roads  are  all  problems  Indian  farmers  must  face. 

Text  Page  241.  It  shows  that  people  live  close  to¬ 
gether,  that  their  shops  are  out  in  the  open,  that  they 
have  dirt  streets,  and  that  the  bicycle  looks  like  a 
more  important  mode  of  transportation  than  the 
automobiles. 

Text  Page  242.  These  pictures  show  no  modern 
conveniences  of  life.  They  could  just  as  well  have 
been  taken  40  to  100  years  ago. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  a 

2.  c  5.  a 

3.  b  6.  c 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Yes:  He  lives  in  a  village,  has  a  little  piece  of  land 
to  till,  pays  for  all  he  gets  with  crops,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  around  him.  No:  He  is  not 
tied  to  the  land  legally. 

2.  The  village  is  difficult  to  modernize.  Until  the 
villages  use  modern  methods  of  farming  and  living, 
the  people  will  remain  poor. 

3.  As  Indians  see  new,  effective  ways  of  doing  things, 
they  may  wish  to  try  them  out.  Gradually,  with 
support  from  the  government,  they  may  change 
some  of  their  ways.  Students  can  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  whether  they  should  change  their 
customs. 

4.  Indian  framing  methods  are  ancient;  they  do  not 
benefit  from  scientific  changes  in  machinery  and 
crops.  Indians  should  adopt  modern  farming 
methods  and  try  to  match  food  supply  and  num¬ 
bers  of  mouths  to  feed. 

IV.  Activities 

1 .  Some  of  the  things  he  might  describe  would  be 
the  street  life,  food,  old  ways,  lack  of  plumbing, 
and  variation  in  language. 

2.  Some  of  the  things  he  might  describe  would  be 
the  modern  plumbing,  housing  styles,  food,  rela¬ 
tionships  with  people,  street  scenes,  and  school 
life. 
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How  Does  Culture  Hold  a 
People  Together? 

(Text  Pages  244-47) 


BACKGROUND 

Perhaps  because  it  is  so  ancient,  the  Indian  culture 
is  a  particularly  rich  one.  Therefore,  it  presents  a 
good  opportunity  for  students  to  study  the  elements 
of  a  culture  and  see  how  they  serve  as  ties  among 
people. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  role  that  cus¬ 

tom  and  tradition  play  in  a  society. 
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Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  from  pictorial 

evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  respect  the  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  other  peoples. 

Have  students  discuss  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Indian  and  American  cultures.  In 
order  to  help  them  to  see  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  other  cultures  as  merely  different  from  their  own, 
rather  than  as  funny  or  inferior,  encourage  them  to 
identify  facets  of  the  Indian  culture  and  compare 
each  of  them  with  the  same  facet  in  their  own  Ameri¬ 
can  culture. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  245.  Festivals  are  held  in  India  to  cele¬ 
brate  religious  days,  harvests,  and  national  events. 
We  hold  festivals  for  similar  reasons,  as  well  as  for 
just  plan  fun. 

Text  Page  246.  These  scenes  show  Indian  dress, 
caste  marks,  religious  customs,  and  ceremonies. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a 

2.  c 

3.  c 

4.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  India  has  many  different  languages  and  dialects,  so 
festivals  have  different  names. 

2.  Indians  use  strong  spices  to  excite  the  appetite  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  food. 

3.  A  change  in  dress  reflects  a  change  in  traditions 
and  customs. 

4.  Yes,  its  culture  embodies  all  the  things  they  share 
in  common. 

IV.  Matching 

a— 2  d— 1 

b— 5  e— 3 

c— 4 
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Unit  5:  What  Can  We  Learn  About  China? 
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What  Effect  Did  China's  Geography 
Have  On  Its  Development? 

(Text  Pages  250-53) 


BACKGROUND 

China’s  geography  is  a  major  key  to  that  nation’s 
development  as  the  world’s  “Sleeping  Giant.”  The 
mountains  and  desert  that  walled  it  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  encouraged  it  to  be  inward  turning- 
sufficient  unto  itself  and  suspicious  of  outsiders. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  geographical 

features  can  affect  a  nation’s 
development. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  evi¬ 

dence  in  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  the  desires  of 
some  people  to  keep  themselves 
apart  from  outsiders. 

You  may  want  to  call  on  students  to  conjecture 
about  why  the  Chinese  wanted  to  wall  themselves 
off  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Did  the 
fact  that  they  were  already  almost  completely  walled 
off  by  geographic  features  kill  their  interest  in  having 
contact  with  other  peoples?  Did  they  feel  danger 
from  the  outside  world?  Did  they  feel  superior  to  it? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  250.  China  is  a  very  mountainous  land. 
Text  Page  251.  (Top)  There  are  plains  that  are 
well  irrigated  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 


Text  Page  251.  (Bottom)  High  mountains  separate 

the  two  countries. 

Text  Page  252.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 

invading  army  to  cross  this  “Great  Wall  of  China.” 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  mountains 

2.  water— you  could  sail  down  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the 
Yangtze  River  and  on  it  to  point  C. 

3.  water  and  land-you  could  sail  the  Yangtze  to 
point  C  and  then  go  overland  to  F. 

4.  You  could  go  overland  to  the  sea  and  then  by  boat 
to  Hsi  Kiang  River. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Mountains,  deserts,  and  oceans  all  make  it  difficult 
for  armies  to  move. 

2.  These  are  poetic  names  that  the  people  who  live 
among  these  geographic  features  gave  them. 

3.  This  answer  depends  upon  your  area.  In  New  York 
the  Hudson  River  might  be  called  “Highway  to  the 
Ocean.” 

4.  The  Great  Wall  was  built  to  keep  out  invaders. 

5.  Travel  spreads  a  nation’s  customs  and  traditions 
among  all  its  people. 

6.  China’s  geography  kept  foreigners  out  and  let  the 
country  develop  its  own  culture. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  Self-explanatory 

2.  Self-explanatory 

3.  This  story  should  describe  Fu  Chou’s  movements, 
the  notes  he  took,  and  the  surprise  he  felt  when  he 
saw  the  Great  Wall. 
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How  Did  China's  River  Systems 
Affect  People's  Lives? 

(Text  Pages  254-57) 


BACKGROUND 

Since  China  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  United 
States,  students  should  be  able  to  realize  the  need  to 
develop  systems  of  transportation  within  it.  The 
Chine'se  turned  to  what  they  were  well-blessed  with 
—long  rivers— to  provide  these  systems. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Chinese 

people  used  their  river  resources. 
Skill:  To  make  comparisons  between 

different  cultures  and  time  periods. 
Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  geographical 
factors  can  change  or  shape  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives. 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  role  rivers 
played  in  Chinese  life  in  ancient  times.  Ask:  Why 
are  rivers  so  important  for  transportation,  especially 
in  a  mountainous  country?  What  role  did  China’s 
rivers  play  in  the  way  the  people  raised  crops?  What 
changes  in  Chinese  life  do  you  suppose  the  Grand 
Canal  brought  about?  How  did  the  Chinese  use  their 
rivers  to  strengthen  their  country? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 


Text  Page  254.  Rivers  provide  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion  for  people  and  products. 

Text  Page  255.  Comparing  the  old  and  the  new 
picture,  one  would  say  that  life  has  not  changed  very 
much  for  the  average  peasant. 

Text  Page  256.  They  use  it  to  travel  on,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  other  areas,  to  provide  irrigation,  and 
even  to  live  on. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  b  5.  a 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Lack  of  communication  creates  fears  and  distor¬ 
tions  about  the  other  people. 

2.  The  Hwang  Ho  provides  the  water  necessary  for 
irrigation. 

3.  When  it  floods,  it  causes  vast  desolation. 

4.  China’s  system  of  rivers  and  canals  would  provide 
the  means  by  which  trade  goods  could  be  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  ocean  ports 

5.  Kim  Su  saw  the  people  of  Southern  China  and  he 
realized  how  similar  they  were  to  himself  and  his 
people. 

IV.  Newspaper  Writing 

1 .  They  probably  have  not  changed  too  much;  they 
farm  the  lands  in  a  similar  manner,  they  work  very 
hard,  and  their  clothing  is  vaguely  the  same. 

2.  The  article  might  mention  education,  life  expec¬ 
tancy,  government,  and  the  roles  of  women,  the 
aged,  and  children. 

3.  Progress  has  probably  not  damaged  their  lives  too 
much.  They  are  perhaps  better  educated  but  are 
not  too  different  otherwise. 
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Village  Life  in  China 
(Text  Pages  258-61) 


BACKGROUND 

In  a  vast  country  like  China,  it  seems  only  natural 
that  small  units— villages— would  develop  as  the  focal 
points  of  people’s  lives.  People  lived  their  entire  lives 
never  venturing  from  their  tight  little  village  worlds. 
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Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Chinese 

developed  a  village  system  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  living 
under  a  system  that  demands  filial 
piety. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  concept 
of  “filial  piety.”  The  idea  of  adults  having  to  obey  an 
older  adult  will  probably  be  a  rather  strange  one  to 
many  American  young  people.  Ask:  Why  do  you 
suppose  the  Chinese  developed  the  tradition  of  filial 
piety?  How  did  it  help  them  to  organize  their  society? 
What  do  you  suppose  its  effects  on  people  were?  Do 
you  think  that  they  accepted  their  duty  to  obey 
readily  or  do  you  think  they  resented  it?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  258.  They  illustrate  the  use  of  simple 
tools  and  labor. 

Text  Page  259.  China  today  shows  electric  power 
lines,  rubber-wheeled  wagons,  and  evidence  of  scien¬ 
tific  farming;  but  it  also  shows  reminders  of  the  past 
—old  buildings  and  fairly  primitive  farming. 

Text  Page  260.  These  pictures  show  that  the 
“New  China”  life  is  more  technologically  oriented. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  staple  (or  basic) 

2.  respected 

3.  prevent  quarreling  in  families  living  in  close  prox¬ 
imity 

4.  their  lives  were  centered  there 

5.  be  in  charge  of  all  family  property  and  of  family 
behavior 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  people  worked  hard  and  their  diet  was  poor. 


2.  Filial  piety  probably  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
need  to  survive.  All  efforts  had  to  be  organized 
under  a  strong  head  if  the  family  was  to  survive. 

3.  Men  were  considered  more  important  than  women 
because  they  did  most  of  the  field  work.  Also,  sons 
stayed  at  home  all  their  lives,  whereas  women  went 
to  the  homes  of  their  husbands. 

4.  Village  life  gave  him  advice,  support  and  protec¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  modern  Chinese  might  think  it  very  simple 
and  archaic.  They  also  might  find  it  strange  that 
it  made  no  attempt  to  modernize  or  change  itself. 

IV.  Comparison 

Chinese  Village  Life  Modem  American  Life 

Grown  by  family  Self-arranged 

Decorative 

From  family,  lawyer, 
newspaper  or  religion. 
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How  Did  Shang  Rulers  Affect 
the  People? 

(Text  Pages  262-65) 


BACKGROUND 


The  Shang  Dynasty  is  generally  considered  the 
first  important  dynasty  in  China.  About  4,000  years 
ago  they  developed  their  civilization  around  the 
Yellow  River  somewhat  inland  from  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  the  Oracle 

Bones  are  a  significant  archeologi¬ 
cal  discovery. 

Skill:  To  differentiate  between  fact  from 

opinion. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  relics  of  the  past. 
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You  may  want  to  center  discussion  on  the  need 
people  have  shown  to  get  information  from  a  higher 
source.  Ask:  How  are  the  Oracle  Bones  of  the  Shang 
like  the  Ouji  boards  or  Tarot  cards  or  astrology 
charts  of  today?  Why  do  people  use  such  devices? 

If  you  were  Ming  Si,  would  you  have  gone  for  a 
reading  of  the  Oracle  Bones  or  would  you  have  used 
your  own  judgment  about  where  the  hunting  was 
best?  Why?  Do  you  think  modern-day  “oracles” 
have  any  value  to  people?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  263.  (Top)  They  can  find  out  about 
written  language,  time,  history,  customs,  and  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Text  Page  263.  (Bottom)  It  shows  that  they  were 
highly  skilled  in  metal  work  and  design. 

Text  Page  264.  We  could  decipher  the  writing  on 
the  Oracle  Bones  and  learn  more  about  ancient  China. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1. a  4.  a 

2.  b  5.  a 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  All  of  them  buried  their  rulers  in  vast  tombs  with 
their  possessions  and  servants. 

2.  The  answer  here  depends  upon  area  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  live. 

3.  They  will  learn  from  our  cemeteries,  the  ruins  of 
buildings,  our  coins,  our  books,  and  all  the  other 
artifacts  we  leave  behind. 

IV.  Fact  Or  Opinion 

1.  Opinion 

2.  Opinion 

3.  Fact 

4.  Opinion 

5.  Fact 
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Did  Local  Governments  Meet 
the  People's  Needs? 

(Text  Pages  266-69) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Shang  Dynasty  finally  fell  to  the  invasions  of 
the  Chou  Dynasty,  who  went  on  to  enlarge  their 
territory  until  they  reached  the  sea  to  the  east  and 
below  the  Yangtze  River  to  the  south.  This  territorial 
expansion  convinced  them  of  the  need  to  divide  their 
vast  kingdom  into  small  states. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  local  govern¬ 

ment  developed  in  China. 

Skill:  To  compare  feudalism  in  two 

different  cultures  at  two  different 
times. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  for  keeping 
government  close  to  the  people. 

Focus  discussion  on  the  need  for  local  government. 
Ask:  Why  did  the  Chou  feel  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
governments  over  small  regions?  How  did  these  gov¬ 
ernments  operate?  What  did  they  do  for  the  people? 
What  did  the  people  do  for  them?  What  was  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  small  governments  to  the  emperor?  How 
much  contact  did  the  people  have  with  the  emperor? 
Who  was  the  most  important  ruler  in  their  lives? 

Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  267.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  wall  around 
a  city,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  around  a  vast 
rural  area. 

Text  Page  268.  It  is  not  really  possible  to  tell  what 
kind  of  ruler  he  was.  Although  he  looks  severe,  he 
may  have  been  good.  A  translation  of  the  writing  in 
the  lefthand  corner  would  perhaps  tell  more. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  5.  c 

2.  c  6.  a 

3.  a  7.  c 

4.  b  8.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  It  is  very  highly  advanced,  but  it  may  not  survive 
if  it  doesn’t  know  how  to  protect  itself. 

2.  All  the  nobles  and  their  people  looked  up  to  the 
emperor  as  they  looked  up  to  the  oldest  male  in 
their  families. 

3.  It  probably  is  not.  We  measure  success  a  different 
way-usually  by  money  or  power  gained. 

4.  This  is  probably  true.  The  larger  it  is,  the  less  the 
head  of  it  can  do  and  the  more  problems  can 
develop. 

IV.  Activity 

a.  There  wouldn’t  be  much  difference  between  the 
feudal  peasant  and  the  Chou  because  both  had 
few  rights  and  both  were  expected  to  work  hard 
and  ask  no  questions. 

b.  The  European  lord  would  find  that  Su  Chu’s 
physical  living  conditions  were  better— home, 
clothing,  and  food.  But  their  powers  would  be 
basically  similar. 
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How  Did  the  Chun  Dynasty 
Affect  China? 

(Text  Pages  270-73) 


BACKGROUND 

Shih  Huang  Ti  represented  the  Ch’in  Dynasty  at 
its  cruelest,  but  he  left  perhaps  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ment  ever  built-the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  only 
man-made  structure  that  can  be  seen  from  outer 
space. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Great  Wall 

solved  a  problem  for  China. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  nar¬ 

rative  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  make  value  judgments  on  what 
was  good  or  bad  for  China. 

Write  the  proverb  “The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword”  on  the  board.  Let  students  discuss  the  validity 
of  this  proverb.  Then  discuss  it  in  relation  to  the 
Emperor  Shih  Huang  Ti. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  270.  Building  the  wall  took  many  years 
and  much  slave  labor.  Surely  strange  things  must  have 
happened  Turing  its  construction. 

Text  Page  271.  (Top)  The  wall  protected  China 
for  1500  miles  and  thus  closed  off  easy  access  to 
that  country. 

Text  Page  271.  (Bottom)  China  called  any  for¬ 
eigner  a  “barbarian.”  The  barbarians  would  have 
come  from  China  itself,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and 
Russia. 

Text  Page  272.  Yes. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Rebellious  scholars  could  read  and  write  and 
could  criticize  the  emperor’s  rule. 

2.  Shih  wanted  to  gain  total  control  over  the  entire 
country. 

3.  Shih  wanted  to  remove  the  ability  of  .the  people  to 
attack  his  rule.  Gun  control  advocates  today  are 
worried  about  crime. 

4.  Rulers  from  that  criticism  may  bring  about  their 
downfall. 

5.  The  Ch’in  Dynasty  united  most  of  what  is  now 
China. 
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IV.  Comparisons 

Good  for  China 

Bad  for  China 

Reason 

Great  Wall 

Gave  protec¬ 
tion. 

rebellious  scholar 

Permitted  dif¬ 
ferences  of 
opinion  to  be 
expressed. 

Emperor  controls 

United  nation, 

country 

tribes  of 

Owed  no  al¬ 

nomads 

legiance  to 
China. 

Never  settled 

down. 

feudalism 

Divided  coun¬ 
try. 

end  of  feudalism 

Permitted  na¬ 
tion  to  unite. 

books  burned 

Destroyed 

learning. 

large  empire 

Provided  se¬ 
curity  against 

invaders. 

forced  labor 

Enslaved  peo¬ 
ple. 

war  between 

Destroyed 

rulers  of  states 

people  and 
cultures. 

all  weapons 

People  can’t 

given  to  govern¬ 

fight  unjust 

ment 

rule. 

land  barriers 

Provided  pro¬ 
tection. 
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What  Did  We  Learn  from 
Chinese  Government? 
(Text  Pages  274-77) 


BACKGROUND 

Standards  for  scholars  were  high  in  Old  China, 
but  so  were  their  rewards.  In  many  ways,  learning 


was  the  measure  of  the  man,  rather  than  inheritance 
or  earned  money.  After  years  of  study  and  religious 
examinations,  the  scholar  had  a  passport  to  a  life  of 
comparative  ease  and  comfort— in  a  post  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  in  some  other  post  of  honor. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Chinese 

picked  public  officials. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  based  on  nar¬ 

rative  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  make  a  value  judgment  on  the 
best  way  to  choose  government 
officials. 

Center  discussion  on  a  comparison  of  the  way  the 
Chinese  chose  people  for  government  and  how  we  do 
it.  Have  students  identify  both  methods  and  give 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Then  encourage 
students  to  reach  a  consensus  on  how  they  think  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  should  be  chosen— what  their  train¬ 
ing  should  be  and  how  their  qualifications  should  be 
determined  and  judged. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  275.  Examinations  helped  the  Chinese 
to  identify  those  people  who  had  memorized  the 
most  and  therefore  knew  a  great  deal. 

Text  Page  276.  Yes,  but  their  examinations  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  their  ancestors  took. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  Chinese  government  picked  its  people  by  ex¬ 
amination. 

2.  A  person  became  a  scholar  by  studying  for  many 
years. 

3.  The  one  with  the  long  fingernails  would  be  the 
scholar. 

4.  He  would  not  have  too  much  chance. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  Chinese  civil  system  tested  memory  not 
ability,  and  it  taught  disrespect  for  manual  labor. 

2.  The  United  States  was  still  a  young,  expanding 
nation.  Its  politics  had  not  matured  to  the  point 
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where  its  government  looked  for  the  best  people, 
regardless  of  their  political  background. 

3.  Chiang-tsi  would  probably  be  a  good  governor.  He 
has  the  traditions  and  the  skills  he  studied  to  help 
him.  It  is  possible  though  that  he  thought  he  may 
be  a  poor  leader  because  the  examination  did  not 
test  for  that. 

4.  A  better  way  of  picking  government  workers 
would  be  to  test  them  for  the  skill  you  are  looking 
for  and  to  test  them  for  leadership  ability. 

IV.  Can  You  Prove  It? 

1. a  3.  a 

2.  a  4.  a 
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The  Chinese  Language 
(Text  Pages  278-81) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Shang  writing  that  developed  thousands  of 
years  ago  and  comes  down  to  us  on  the  Oracle  Bones 
is  still  a  living  language.  It  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the 
Chinese  writing  system  in  use  today,  but  also  of  the 
Korean  and  Japanese  systems. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  that  the  Chinese 

written  language  developed  and 
grew  over  the  centuries. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  narra¬ 

tive  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  language  helps 
to  keep  a  people  together. 

Have  students  compare  China  with  India  in  terms 
of  written  language.  What  language  problem  does 
India  have  that  China  does  not?  What  disadvantages 
does  India’s  problem  bring  to  it?  What  advantages 
does  China’s  not  having  this  problem  bring  to  it? 

Both  are  enormous  countries,  but  which  has  a  better 
chance  for  unity?  for  efficient  government?  Why? 


ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  279.  The  Chinese  realize  that  their 
language  hasn’t  changed  at  all  over  many  centuries. 
They  are  reading  the  same  symbols  their  ancestors 
read. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 


QUESTIONS 

II. 

Did  You  Understand? 

1. 

False 

5.  False 

2. 

True 

6.  False 

3. 

True 

7.  False 

4. 

True 

8.  False 

III. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Written  language  is  very  important.  It  helps  people 
to  develop  a  united  country  to  govern,  and  it  gives 
them  traditions,  and  an  efficient  method  of  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other. 

2.  There  may  be  to  some  degree,  since  relatively  few 
non-Chinese  can  read  the  language  in  which  much 
of  the  history  of  the  country  is  written. 

3.  Not  necessarily. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Translator 

This  is  a  research  project: 

a.  ask  someone  who  is  Chinese;  or 

b.  use  the  resources  of  your  public  or  school  library; 

c.  write  to  the  Chinese  mission  to  the  United  Nations; 

d.  write  to  the  San  Francisco  Journal  (address  appears 
on  page  279). 
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How  Did  Confucianism 
Affect  China? 

(Text  pages  282-85) 


BACKGROUND 

The  teachings  of  Confucius,  although  in  disfavor 
in  today’s  Communist  China,  have  had  a  great  effect 
in  shaping  the  character,  attitudes,  and  values  of  the 
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Chinese  people  for  nearly  2,500  years.  Indeed,  his 
philosophy  has  pervaded  all  of  Chinese  life. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  Confucianism 

appealed  to  China. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  narra¬ 

tive  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  value  the  teachings  of  Confucius. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  way  of  life 
Confucius  taught.  Have  them  identify  and  list  the 
“commandments,”  or  tenets  of  his  philosophy.  What 
were  their  effects  on  family  life?  on  government?  on 
personal  relations?  Then  have  the  class  discuss  which 
of  these  tenets  they  would  like  their  society  to  follow. 
How  would  life  be  different  if  Confucius’  teachings 
were  followed  in  this  country? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  283.  Confucius  taught  a  way  of  life. 

Text  Page  284.  Confucius’  ideas  spread  because 
the  way  of  life  he  outlined  appealed  to  people. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  b 

3.  b  6.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  No,  they  teach  people  to  live  in  peace,  something 
of  value  in  all  times. 

2.  It  would  be  more  important  to  live  a  good  life  in 
this  world. 

3.  Yes,  all  teach  ethical  ways  to  behave. 

IV.  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Bible  4.  Confucious 

2.  Confucious  5.  Bible 

3.  Confucious  6.  Bible 
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How  Did  Taoism  Affect  China? 
(Text  Pages  286-89) 


BACKGROUND 

Lao-tzu,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  lived  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Confucius,  but  his  teachings  were 
different  in  many  ways,  as  students  will  see  in  this 
chapter.  Yet  they  too  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  Chinese  civilization. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Taoism  affect¬ 

ed  China. 

Skill:  To  compare  two  different  philos¬ 

ophies. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  different  phi¬ 
losophies  influence  our  way  of  life. 

Have  students  compare  the  teachings  of  Lao  with 
the  teachings  of  Confucius.  Ask:  How  did  the  two 
men  look  at  government?  at  personal  relations?  at 
the  proper  role  of  human  beings  in  this  world?  Which 
aspects  of  each  do  you  like?  Which  do  you  dislike? 

If  you  had  to  live  in  a  society  that  was  based  on  one 
or  the  other’s  teachings,  which  would  you  choose? 
Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  287.  The  bottom  one  illustrates  Lao- 
tzu’s  ideals. 

Text  Page  288.  Man  pales  almost  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  compared  to  other  creations  of  nature. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  c 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Yes,  both  agree  that  you  should  be  yourself— don’t 
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worry  about  anyone  else,  do  your  own  thing,  and 
eliminate  authority. 

2.  Society  might  consider  Taoist  beliefs  dangerous 
because  they  would  destroy  the  order  society  has 
created. 

3.  Within  limits  it  is  possible. 

4.  It  would  probably  become  much  more  than 
chaotic. 

5.  Much  of  society  treats  hippies  as  people  who  are 
foolish  and  annoying. 

IV.  Activities 

1 .  A  follower  of  Taoism  might  say  this  to  his  or  her 
father:  “I  don’t  believe  in  all  the  things  you  be¬ 
lieve  in.  I  don’t  want  success  or  to  be  forced  to  be 
something  I  don’t  want  to  be.  I  want  to  find  my¬ 
self  and  lead  my  own  life.  I  don’t  want  to  be  tied 
down  by  foolish  customs.” 

2.  This  report  would  probably  include  descriptions 
of  the  similarities  between  Taoist  and  hippie  be¬ 
liefs  and  behavior. 

3.  Self-explanatory 
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How  Did  Buddhism  Affect  China? 
(Text  Pages  290-93) 


BACKGROUND 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Confucius  and  Lao- 
tzu  were  developing  their  beliefs,  so  was  a  third 
teacher— Gautama  Buddha.  Within  three  centuries, 
the  great  Indian  leader  Asoka  would  adopt  Buddha’s 
beliefs  and  have  them  spread  across  India.  But  still 
another  two  centuries  would  pass  before  Buddhism 
took  hold  in  China,  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Buddhism 

affected  China. 

Skill:  To  compare  three  sets  of  beliefs. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  people  have 
for  a  set  of  rules  to  live  by. 

The  adoption  of  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and 


Buddhism  in  China  all  show  the  desire  that  the 
Chinese  had  to  take  on  a  way  of  life  that  made  sense 
to  them  and  would  serve  their  needs.  You  may  want 
to  have  students  discuss  this  desire.  Ask:  Do  you 
think  that  all  humans— past  and  present— feel  a  real 
need  for  a  set  of  rules  to  live  by?  Why  or  why  not? 

Do  you  think  that  you  have  adopted  such  a  set  of 
rules  in  your  own  life?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  290.  This  statue  of  Buddha  might  have 
been  placed  along  a  road  so  that  travelers  might  stop 
and  rest  and  meditate  awhile. 

Text  Page  291.  Although  this  shrine  is  beautiful 
and  pleasing  to  look  at,  Buddha  did  not  approve  of 
shrines  and  temples  being  built  to  honor  him.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  truth  was  hidden  in  the  heart  and  mind. 

Text  Page  292.  This  painting  by  a  Chinese  artist 
shows  Indian  influence.  Note  the  jewel  on  the  fore¬ 
head. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  True— “There  is  too  much  destruction,  terrible 
poverty,  and  many  deaths.” 

2.  False— Gautama  Buddha  came  from  a  wealthy 
family. 

3.  False— he  turned  his  back  on  power  and  wealth. 

4.  True— “many  Chinese  made  pilgrimages  to  India.” 

5.  False— many  ideas  for  pagodas  and  stone  sculptures 
developed  in  India  and  were  adapted  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  The  ideas  of  Buddha  were  so  interesting  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  because  these  ideas  arrived  in  China  at  a  time 
when  there  were  civil  wars  and  much  violence. 

2.  Buddhism  in  China  shows  the  influence  of  India 
because  Buddhism  originated  in  India  and  was 
brought  to  China. 

3.  Buddha’s  teachings  are  very  useful  today.  Many  of 
his  teachings  are  included  in  other  major  religions 
of  the  modern  world. 

4.  The  statement  of  Buddha’s  idea  that  people  should 
treat  other  people  and  animals  with  respect. 

5.  Buddha’s  teachings  are  very  useful  today.  Many  of 
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his  teachings  are  included  in  other  major  religions 
of  the  modern  world. 

IV.  Compare  Ideas 

Common  Ideas  of  Confucious,  Lao-tzu,  and  Buddha: 

1 .  People  seek  happiness; 

2.  They  should  not  overemphasize  wealth  and  pres¬ 
tige; 

3.  Their  conduct  in  life  should  be  guided  by  the 
general  rule  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you;” 

4.  People  should  practice  social  justice. 

Ideas  that  are  different  among  them: 

1.  Lao-tzu  believed  in  minimal  government  control 
over  people;  they  should  passively  accept  their  lot; 

2.  Confucious  advocated  active  participation  in  soci¬ 
ety  and  government;  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  life  on  earth,  not  life  after  death; 

3.  Buddha  believed  that  the  soul  is  reincarnated  many 
times  over  until  it  reaches  a  perfect  state,  or 
Nirvana. 
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Why  Was  Ancestor  Worship  So 
Important  to  the  Chinese  People? 
(Text  Pages  294-97) 


BACKGROUND 

Ancestor  worship  in  China  has  a  long  history.  The 
Shang  believed  that  ancestors  had  great  powers— they 
brought  the  rains  and  controlled  farming  and  hunting. 
Therefore,  the  Chinese  worshipped  them  and  sought 
their  favor. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  ancestor  wor¬ 

ship  developed  in  China. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  the  family  can 
play  a  part  in  the  economic,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  social  life  of  a  people. 

You  may  want  students  to  hypothesize  about  why 
the  ancient  Chinese  came  to  believe  that  their  ancestors 


were  so  powerful.  What  purpose  did  this  belief  serve? 
What  questions  did  it  answer  for  the  ancient  Chinese? 
Why  do  you  suppose  ancestor  worship  became  so 
ingrained  in  the  Chinese  national  character? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  295.  (Top)  Respect  for  the  old  is  so 
much  a  part  of  Chinese  tradition  because  the  old 
have  been  the  source  of  knowledge,  skills,  customs, 
and  traditions.  They  passed  these  things  on  to  the 
younger  generations  and  therefore  enjoyed  their 
respect. 

Text  Page  295.  (Bottom)  Today  the  elderly  are  no 
longer  the  source  of  learning  that  they  once  were. 
Today,  younger  children  learn  from  other  sources, 
such  as  schools  and  books  and  television.  Today  there 
are  so  many  sources  of  knowledge  that  even  grand¬ 
fathers  are  unable  to  match  these  sources  of  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge.  Children  of  today  are  unlikely  to 
have  the  same  beliefs  as  their  grandfathers. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II. 

Did  You  Understand? 

1. 

spirit 

5. 

superior 

2. 

animal  sac¬ 

6. 

head 

rifices 

7. 

past 

3. 

skills 

4. 

ancestors 

III. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  We  have  respected  our  ancestors,  but  we  did  not 
worship  them  as  the  Chinese  culture  did. 

2.  The  Chinese  felt  that  boys  were  superior  to  girls 
because  a  young  man  provided  the  strength  and 
skills  needed  to  work  the  land.  Therefore,  they 
served  the  needs  of  their  society. 

3.  Unfortunately,  it  is  possible  to  grow  old  without 
growing  wise.  Lack  of  intelligence  or  learning 
knows  no  age. 

4.  The  average  American  family  is  youth-oriented. 
The  older  members  of  the  family  try  to  educate 
and  provide  for  the  young.  American  families 
sometimes  overdo  this,  and  children  often  become 
the  focal  point  of  the  family.  The  old  Chinese  family 
was  based  upon  respect  for  the  elderly.  The  oldest 
male  was  the  center  of  family  concern. 
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IV.  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

An  American  might  choose 

1.  the  American  family. 

2.  The  Chinese  family  is  probably  more  stable. 

3.  The  American  family  probably  does  since  it  be¬ 
lieves  in  individuality  and  encourages  it  in  their 
children. 

4.  Most  students  probably  belong  to  the  American 
family  type. 
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What  Crafts  Did  the  Chinese 
Develop? 

(Text  Pages  298-301) 


BACKGROUND 

Chinese  workmanship  was  already  among  the 
finest  in  the  world  when  Marco  Polo  worked  and 
studied  there  in  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.  It  should 
have  been,  since  it  had  been  flourishing  at  least  since 
the  Shang  Dynasty  some  3,000  years  before. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  their  crafts 

indicate  a  people’s  level  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

Skill:  To  draw  conclusions  from  narra¬ 

tive  material. 

Affective /Value:  To  value  the  crafts  and  skills  of  a 
highly  civilized  people. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  role  of 
highly  skilled  artisans  in  our  modern  industrial  world. 
Which  of  our  artifacts  are  still  handcrafted?  Why? 
What  value  is  placed  on  handmade  goods  in  our  soci¬ 
ety?  What  value  is  placed  on  the  people  who  make 
them?  Why  do  you  suppose  there  has  been  a  return 
to  interest  in  handcrafts  in  our  society? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  298.  This  person  is  a  skilled  worker, 
and  skilled  workers  are  called  artisans. 

Text  Page  299.  Yes,  skills  are  likely  to  be  passed 


on  to  future  generations  as  long  as  society  has  a  need 
or  a  desire  for  such  skills. 

Text  Page  300.  These  pictures  show  delicately 
crafted  and  decorated  pottery,  surely  the  products 
of  great  skill. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  a 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Europeans  wanted  to  trade  with  China  in  order 

to  obtain  products  that  were  not  available  to  them 
at  home. 

2.  The  artisans  of  China  were  similar  to  the  artisans 
who  belonged  to  the  medieval  guilds.  Both  were 
highly  skilled  craftsmen. 

3.  As  long  as  making  silk  was  kept  a  secret  the  Euro¬ 
peans  would  have  to  come  to  China  to  get  it.  Thus 
China  was  in  a  good  bargaining  position. 

4.  Yes,  there  is  a  place  in  today’s  world  for  the  highly 
skilled  craftsmen.  They  can  offer  an  unusual  or 
perhaps  a  better  made  product. 
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How  Did  Chinese  Literature  and 
Art  Reflect  Chinese  Society? 
(Text  Pages  302-05) 


BACKGROUND 

Chinese  art-whether  in  the  form  of  painted 
scrolls,  vases,  or  sculpture— is  prized  the  world  over 
and  has  had  strong  influences  on  the  art  of  later 
cultures.  It  is  characterized  by  harmony  and  balance 
—two  characteristics  valued  in  the  Chinese  culture. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Chinese  art  and 

literature  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
their  culture. 
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Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  artis¬ 
tic  expression  further. 

You  may  want  to  have  discussion  center  on  the 
Chinese  art  pictured  in  this  chapter.  Encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  examine  it  and  make  inferences  about  the 
Chinese  people  based  on  it.  What  did  they  think  was 
beautiful?  How  would  you  describe  their  design? 

How  would  you  describe  their  level  of  skill?  What 
does  their  subject  matter  tell  you  about  what  they 
valued?  Would  you  like  to  have  any  objects  of  Chi¬ 
nese  art  around  you?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  storyteller  was  dazzled  and  excited  by  the 
magnificent  colors  on  the  robe. 

2.  The  designs  on  the  robes  were  usually  animal  forms 
because  the  Chinese  had  a  great  love  of  nature. 
They  did  not  merely  wish  to  imitate  nature  but  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  nature. 

3.  Yes,  it  is  a  sign  of  an  advanced  society.  In  more 
primitive  societies,  most  of  the  people  must  work 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  In  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  society,  the  number  of  people  who  must 
work  to  produce  the  necessities  are  fewer  because 
they  do  so  more  efficiently.  That  means  that 
others  with  the  talent  can  work  at  art  or  the 
production  of  literature,  at  scholarship,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  production  of  luxury  items. 

4.  The  Chinese  painter  shows  a  love  of  nature  by 
using  scenes  from  nature  as  subject  matter. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Both  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  valued  the  work 
of  artists.  Both  societies  had  the  wealth  to  free 
artists  to  produce  art.  But  the  Chinese  were  a 
more  advanced  society  because  they  had  individu¬ 
als  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  art  works  for 
personal  enjoyment.  Indian  art  was  perhaps  moti¬ 
vated  more  by  religious  belief  than  was  the  art  of 
China. 

2.  The  Chinese  put  art  work  in  their  tombs  because 
they  worshiped  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They 
believed  that  if  the  dead  person  appreciated  art 

in  life,  his  or  her  spirit  would  do  so  after  death. 


This  is  not  an  American  custom  because  we  do  not 
see  the  need  for  material  things  after  death. 
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How  Did  Trade  Affect  China's 
Growth  and  Development? 
(Text  Pages  306-09) 


BACKGROUND 

Through  this  chapter,  students  will  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  process  of  urbanization  and  the  role 
that  commerce  plays  in  it.  They  will  also  be  able  to 
see  why  cities  become  much  more  cosmopolitan  than 
the  countryside,  making  them  more  attractive  and 
thus  drawing  more  people  to  them. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  relationship 

between  a  nation’s  trade  and  its 
growth. 

Skill:  To  interpret  map  symbols. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  one  culture  can 
benefit  from  another  culture. 

You  may  want  students  to  conjecture  about  rea¬ 
sons  for  one  people  considering  themselves  superior 
to  other  peoples.  Encourage  the  class  to  identify 
reasons  the  Chinese  felt  superior  and  then  broaden 
the  discussion  to  include  other  groups  who  have  felt 
superior  and  why.  What  is  it  in  human  nature  that 
gives  rise  to  feelings  of  group  superiority? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  306.  The  Chinese  were  skilled  mer¬ 
chants,  they  had  established  cities,  and  water  routes 
were  their  life  line. 

Text  Page  307.  Silk  could  be  made  into  fine 
clothing,  and  it  was  greatly  desired  by  Westerners. 

Text  Page  308.  Trade  has  helped  to  bring  China 
into  its  position  as  one  of  the  world’s  major  powers. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  Yang  Chow’s  location  on  the  Grand  Canal  made  it 
an  important  trade  center.  Therefore,  many  banks 
and  industries  would  be  located  there. 

2.  On  his  journey,  Chang  had  seen  many  things  in 
the  cities.  His  reports  about  the  goods  and  the 
people  greatly  interested  the  emperor.  The  emper¬ 
or  ordered  Chang  to  organize  a  trade  expedition 
to  Western  Asia  and  then  sent  armies  into  the 
mountains  and  desert  regions  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  caravans.  By  establishing  control  over  cer¬ 
tain  strategic  points,  the  Chinese  controlled  the 
trade  routes  which  connected  the  East  with  the 
West. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  caravan  was  to  establish  a 
trading  expedition  to  the  West.  The  Chinese  cara¬ 
vans  were  loaded  with  silks,  furs,  handicraft  and 
iron. 

4.  The  major  product  shipped  by  China  to  Rome 
was  silk,  and  so  the  overland  trade  route  became 
known  as  the  “Silk  Road.” 

5.  People  started  to  leave  their  farms  and  move  to 
towns  where  they  could  learn  a  trade  and  become 
craftsmen.  Cities  began  to  grow  basically  because 
of  the  trading  taking  place  between  the  East  and 
West. 

6.  The  emperor  allowed  foreigners  into  China  be¬ 


cause  he  hoped  that  they  would  learn  something 
from  the  Chinese. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  A  town  located  on  the  Grand  Canal  would  be 
geographically  situated  so  that  it  had  become  an 
important  trade  center— not  only  with  other  Chi¬ 
nese  cities,  but  also  with  its  neighbor  to  the  West 
via  a  water  trade  route. 

2.  Chang  did  not  really  fail  since  he  was  instrumental 
in  setting  up  a  busy  trade  between  China  and  the 
West. 

3.  Trade  brought  about  a  change  in  the  style  of 
clothing  worn  in  China,  and  it  also  brought  about 
a  change  in  China’s  economic  life  style. 

4.  There  was  a  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
newly  created  urban  centers.  Crafts  developed, 
trade  flourished,  and  the  Chinese  became  shrewd 
merchants  and  business  people. 

5.  China  might  have  believed  itself  a  power  capable 
of  taking  over  the  world  or  it  might  fail  as  a  power 
since  it  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  theories  that 
nations  can  not  survive  unless  they  work  in  har¬ 
mony  and  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
right  to  self-determination. 

IV.  Read  a  Map 

1.  b  3.  c 

2.  a  4.  b 
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Unit  6:  What  Can  We  Learn  About 
Pre-Columbian  America? 
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What  Effect  Did  America's 
Geography  Have  on  Its 
Development? 

(Text  Pages  312-15) 


BACKGROUND 

It  took  only  20,000  years  for  human  beings  to 
range  over  the  entire  heretofore  uninhabited  North 
and  South  American  continents.  That  they  came 
from  Asia  is  generally  agreed  upon,  but  anthropolo¬ 
gists  conjecture  about  inputs  from  other  cultures  as 
well. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  why  geography  is 

important  to  a  nation’s  develop¬ 
ment. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses  based  on 

pictorial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  implications  that 
similarities  between  peoples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  and  geographic 
areas  have. 


As  a  topic  for  discussion,  you  may  want  students 
to  concentrate  on  ways  that  anthropologists  might 
prove  that  the  peoples  of  two  widely  separated  cul¬ 
tures  had  some  contact  at  some  point.  They  should 


be  able  to  mention  such  things  as  similarities  in 
artifacts,  beliefs,  ways  of  making  things,  dress,  and 
building. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  312.  Geographic  condition  and  isola¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  climatic  problems,  would  make 
this  a  poor  place  to  settle. 

Text  Page  314.  They  would  build  homes  and 
protective  walls  to  keep  out  intruders.  They  would 
wear  heavy  clothing  and  would  probably  fish  in  order 
to  obtain  food. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  Asian  hunters  followed  large  animals  that  were 
moving  from  Northeast  Asia  to  Alaska  when  the 
Asian  climate  started  to  change. 

2.  The  hunters  traveled  further  south  in  search  of  a 
milder  climate. 

3.  Different  geographic  surroundings  and  individual 
habits  and  abilities  led  these  groups  to  develop 
their  own  communities,  which  in  turn  led  to  the 
development  of  various  customs  and  languages. 

4.  These  groups  knew  nothing  about  such  things  as 
the  wheel,  the  domestication  of  animals,  the  plow, 
the  alphabet,  or  the  use  of  iron. 

5.  Remains  of  pieces  of  pottery  found  in  Ecuador 
appear  to  be  very  similar  to  pottery  found  in 
ancient  Japan.  In  addition,  certain  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  loom  also  imply  possible  contact 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 
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6.  Heyerdahl  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
trip  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  South  America  in 
an  open  raft.  He  also  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Egypt  in  a  reed 
boat. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  land  connecting  Northeast  Asia  and  Alaska 
was  a  very  narrow  piece  of  land,  surrounded  on 
both  sides  by  water. 

2.  The  erosion  process  probably  caused  the  land 
bridge  to  disappear. 

3.  People  have  to  adapt  to  their  environment  in  order 
to  survive. 

4.  People  can  change  the  environment  by  making  it 
work  to  their  advantage  by  building  irrigation, 
canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges;  fertilizing  the  soil; 
terracing;  clearing  forests;  and  constructing  homes, 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  forts. 

5.  Isolation  prevented  the  American  people  from 
learning  about  some  of  the  Old  World  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  it  also  caused  them  to  develop 
a  wide  variety  of  communities. 

6.  These  voyages  did  not  prove  that  there  was  con¬ 
tact  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds;  it  does 
cause  speculation  that  such  voyages  may  have 
taken  place. 

7.  Where  there  was  accessibility  to  water  and  land 
routes,  contacts  were  possible.  Where  such  geo¬ 
graphic  barriers  as  mountains,  deserts,  or  glaciers 
were  present,  isolation  was  more  probable. 

IV.  Discovery  Exercise 

1.  Clay,  shells,  dye  from  the  various  soils,  sands, 
bronze,  and  copper  were  used  to  make  these 
objects. 

2.  They  were  hand-made  by  the  craftsmen  of  the 
various  tribes  that  inhabited  the  New  World. 

3.  The  people  who  made  them  were  creative  and 
artistic,  they  were  influenced  by  nature  and  their 
surroundings,  and  they  probably  had  some  form 
of  religion. 

4.  One  hypothesis  is  that  the  people  made  these  ob¬ 
jects  to  serve  a  function  but  also  to  reflect  religious 
beliefs. 

5.  You  would  need  either  written  record  or  archeo¬ 
logical  finds  to  prove  that  this  was  so. 

6.  Evidence  that  showed  they  had  no  religious  beliefs 
would  disprove  this  hypothesis. 
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How  Did  the  People  of 
Pre-Columbian  America  Change 
Their  Environment? 

(Text  Pages  316-19) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  Incas  all  developed  ad¬ 
vanced  civilizations  that  flourished  on  the  North  and 
South  American  continents  between  about  300  A.D. 
and  the  early  1500’s.  The  Mayan  civilization  had 
faded  by  about  900,  but  the  Aztec  and  Incan  civiliza¬ 
tions  were  still  somewhat  intact  when  the  Europeans 
began  to  arrive. 

Instructional  Objectives 
Cognitive:  To  understand  why  people 

change  their  environment. 

Skill:  To  develop  chart  information. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  human  inventiveness 
in  adapting  to  and  changing  an 
environment. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  human 
need  to  change  the  environment.  Why  do  people 
seem  to  have  this  need?  Why  don’t  they  just  move 
on  until  they  find  a  more  naturally  suitable  environ¬ 
ment?  What  ways  have  people  changed  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  parts  of  this  country?  Why?  Have  they  used 
any  of  the  same  methods  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and 
Incas  used? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  317.  The  Aztecs  overcame  an  infertile 
land  problem  by  building  aqueducts  to  bring  fresh 
water  down  from  the  mountains  and  growing  crops 
in  baskets  of  mud. 

Text  Page  318.  The  Incas  overcame  their  crop¬ 
growing  problems  by  building  irrigation  canals  and 
aqueducts  and  by  terracing  their  land. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  a 

2.  b  5.  c 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  These  people  had  to  learn  to  cope  with  their  en¬ 
vironment.  Poor  soil  and  lack  of  rainfall  made  it 
necessary  to  devise  means  of  irrigation  and  fertili¬ 
zation,  and  to  prevent  erosion.  They  learned  to 
grow  those  crops  that  were  best  suited  to  their 
geography. 

2.  The  slash-and-burn  system  helps  crops  to  grow 
because  the  remains  from  the  burned  trees  contain 
the  nutrients  needed  to  fertilize  the  soil  and  allow 
the  plants  to  take  root  and  grow. 

3.  They  created  artificial  islands  called  chiampas  by 
devising  a  method  of  separating  the  salt  water  from 
the  fresh  water  and  then  planting  their  crops  in 
baskets  that  were  filled  with  fertile  mud  from  the 
bottom  of  lakes.  These  baskets  were  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  shallow  waters.  With  them  the  people 
were  able  to  grow  twelve  times  as  much  food  as 
they  could  have  on  dry  land. 

4.  The  terraces  prevented  soil  erosion  from  taking 
place  and  by  so  doing,  enabled  the  Incas  to  grow 
a  large  variety  of  crops  on  the  small  amount  of 
land  they  had. 

5.  Many  of  the  people  who  came  to  trade  with  the 
Incas,  Mayas,  and  Aztecs  had  problems  similar  to 
these  groups.  By  listening  and  learning  from  the 
Indian  merchants,  these  people  were  able  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  lives  and  surroundings. 


Poor  Soil 

Surplus 

Not  Enough 

Products 

Aztecs 

Rainfall 

Artificial 

Pieces  of  jade  and 

They  built 

Islands  called 

coral,  rubber, 

dykes  and 

chiampas 

feathers,  choc¬ 

aqueducts  to 

olate,  obsidian, 

keep  salt 

gold  and  silver, 

water  in  one 

objects  of  art  and 

part  of  the 

jewelry,  corn, 

valley.  They 

squash,  sweet 

brought  in 

potatoes,  toma¬ 

fresh  water 

toes 

Incas 

from  the 

mountains. 

Terrace 

Cotton,  seaweed, 

They  built 

farming  to 

rubber, tobacco 

irrigation 

prevent  soil 

leaves,  herbs, 

canals  and 

erosion 

medicines,  gold 
and  silver  jewelry, 

aqueducts. 

art  objects,  potatoes 
maize,  squash, 
avocados,  sweet 
potatoes,  peppers 
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How  Did  Pre-Columbian  Man 
Provide  for  His  Food? 

(Text  Pages  320-23) 


BACKGROUND 


IV.  Chart  Development 
Poor  Soil  Surplus 

Products 


Slash-and-burn 
system  to  clear 
land  for  plant¬ 
ing. 


Mayas 

Salt,  cotton,  dried 
fish,  conch  shells, 
jade,  feathers, 
cacao  beans,  dyes, 
precious  stones 


Not  Enough 
Rainfall 

When  they  ran 
out  of  rain¬ 
water,  they 
moved  on. 


The  discovery  of  agriculture  freed  pre-Columbian 
people  to  develop  advanced  civilizations  as  it  had 
freed  other  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  do. 
Like  them,  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  Incas  could  stop 
their  wandering  and  settle  down  to  productive,  stable 
lives. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  part  played  by 

the  development  of  agriculture  in 
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pre-Columbian  civilization. 

Skill:  To  recognize  cause-and-effect 

relationships. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  problems  which 
limit  the  development  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Have  the  class  deal  with  the  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  that  pre-Columbian  people  faced.  First  have 
them  identify  those  problems  and  then  encourage 
them  to  discuss  whether  or  not  such  problems  still 
face  the  people  who  live  in  the  areas  of  Mexico  and 
South  America  described  in  this  chapter.  How  can 
they  deal  with  them  today? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  321.  People  became  permanent  settlers. 
Corn  permitted  them  to  devote  less  time  to  finding 
food  and  more  time  in  developing  newer  aspects  of 
life. 

Text  Page  322.  The  Aztecs  believed  the  gods  con¬ 
trolled  the  success  or  failure  of  such  crops  as  corn. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Such  remains  from  an  area  known  to  have  been 
settled  by  pre-Columbian  civilizations  as  art  ob¬ 
jects  showing  life  and  artifacts  connected  with 
farming  might  help  to  prove  this  hypothesis. 

2.  a.  It  was  not  out  of  choice  but  rather  because  of 

“survival  of  the  fittest”  that  the  early  hunters 
abandoned  all  those  who  were  not  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  group.  Once  the  village  societies 
were  established,  the  entire  population  could  be 
supported.  Every  group  had  a  specific  job  and 
place  in  society. 

b.  Anthropological  evidence  of  early  hunting 
societies  showing  remains  of  only  younger 
groups  and  remains  from  villages  showing  varied 
age  groups  would  help  to  prove  this  hypothesis. 

3.  It  often  contains  evidence  of  how  a  people  lived. 


IV.  Cause  and  Result 

1.  hard  to  find  food— wander 

2.  killing  of  giant  sloth— food  for  several  weeks 

3.  men  wanted  to  stay  near  crops— village  life 

4.  excess  pottery  and  tools— trade  with  other  villages. 

5.  trade  with  other  villages— exchange  of  ideas 

6.  village  life— beginning  of  government 

7.  discovery  of  agriculture— more  food  raised 
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Mayan  Government— the 
Emperor-Priest 
(Text  Pages  324-27) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Mayas  were  a  benign  people— peaceful  and 
religious.  And  so  they  were  easy  prey  to  the  fierce 
Toltecs  who  invaded  them  during  the  tenth  century. 
The  Toltecs  brought  with  them  their  equally  fierce 
gods  and  gradually  replaced  the  original  Mayan  gods 
with  them. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Mayan 

government  and  religion  were 
related. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  hold  that  religion 
can  have  over  people. 

Have  students  discuss  why  people  would  accept 
blood-thirsty  gods  over  their  more  loving  gods.  Have 
them  conjecture  about  possible  reasons  why  the 
emperor-priest  could  have  achieved  so  much  power 
over  them  that  he  could  force  these  new  beliefs  on 
them. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  324.  It  was  the  most  lavish  and  im¬ 
posing  of  all  the  Mayan  structures. 

Text  Page  325.  The  Mayans  believed  that  gods 
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controlled  the  forces  of  nature  and  therefore  they 
wanted  to  worship  them  to  keep  their  favor. 

Text  Page  326.  The  Mayans  probably  had  a  corn 
god,  a  rain  god,  a  god  of  the  harvest,  and  so  on. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  c 

3. '  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  Mayas  built  their  temples  on  top  of  pyramids 
to  show  their  significance— their  closeness  to 
heaven. 

2.  The  Mayan  priests  became  so  powerful  because 
they  were  intermediaries  between  the  gods  and  the 
people.  They  could  tell  the  people  what  to  do  and 
how  to  lead  their  lives. 

3.  Students  who  would  like  to  be  Mayan  priests  will 
probably  mention  the  power  and  leadership  in¬ 
volved.  Those  who  would  not  will  probably  men¬ 
tion  that  the  priests  cared  mostly  for  themselves 
rather  than  for  the  people. 

4.  Mayans  might  have  accepted  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice  because  the  priest  told  them  to,  and  they 
feared  the  power  of  their  gods. 

5.  Only  those  who  were  educated  could  achieve  pow¬ 
er  in  Mayan  society,  and  the  number  of  people 
educated  was  severely  limited.  Today  most  posi¬ 
tions  of  power  require  an  education,  but  education 
is  not  limited  to  just  a  few. 

IV.  How  Would  You  Interpret  This  Scene? 

a.  He  committed  a  crime  or  didn’t  obey  the  priest  or 
questioned  the  priest’s  authority. 

b.  He  was  probably  not  granted  mercy  since  the 
priest  would  want  the  people  to  be  fearful  of  him. 

c.  The  ruler’s  power  was  absolute. 

d.  Perhaps  he  didn’t  make  an  appropriate  sacrifice,  or 
perhaps  he  blasphemed. 

e.  They  would  accept  it  because  they  were  told  that 
the  priest  spoke  for  the  gods. 
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Aztecs  and  Incas— the 
Emperor-Priest 
(Text  Pages  328-31) 


BACKGROUND 

Although  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  created  power¬ 
ful  and  flourishing  civilizations  that  outlasted  the 
Mayan  civilization,  they  were  easy  prey  for  the 
European  invaders.  From  them  the  Spanish  were  able 
to  take  millions  in  gold  during  the  sixteenth  century 
and  use  it  to  add  greatly  to  their  stature  as  a  Euro¬ 
pean  power. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  role  of  the 

emperor-priest  in  the  Aztec  and 
Incan  civilizations. 

Skill:  To  differentiate  between  fact  and 

opinion. 

Affective/Value:  To  sympathize  with  Indians  whose 
beliefs  held  the  key  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  civilization. 

Focus  discussion  on  how  poor  education,  fear- 
ridden  religion,  and  totalitarian  rule  can  weaken  a 
civilization  so  much  from  within  that  it  is  easy  to 
conquer  it  from  without.  Why  is  this  so? 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 


Text  Page  328.  The  Aztecs  thought  he  could 
speak  to  the  gods  and  they  feared  him. 

Text  Page  329.  Incan  legends  described  gods  who 
were  supposed  to  return  one  day.  They  thought  the 
Spaniards  were  these  gods. 

Text  Page  330.  Because  Montezuma  was  a  high 
priest,  the  Aztecs  thought  he  could  speak  to  the  gods 
whom  they  feared.  He  broadened  their  fear  of  him 
by  declaring  himself  a  god. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  5.  c 

2.  c  6.  b 

3.  c  7.  c 

4.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  According  to  legend,  the  old  gods  the  pre-Colum¬ 
bians  had  worshipped  had  promised  to  return  one 
day.  Not  knowing  what  these  gods  looked  like, 
they  mistakenly  thought  the  Spaniards  were  the 
gods. 

2.  The  Aztec  ruler  was  elected  by  four  officials  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  supreme  council  that  kept  law  and 
order  among  the  clans.  The  Inca  ruler  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son.  The  Aztec  system  was 
more  democratic  because  the  representatives  of 
the  people  elected  the  ruler. 

3.  These  rulers  wanted  to  remain  absolute. 

4.  Probably  not— strong  direction  was  needed  to  keep 
the  different  groups  together. 

5.  Pre-Columbian  Indians  felt  that  they  were  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  gods  for  everything  they  needed. 
Therefore,  theocracy  flourished. 

6.  Most  American  students  would  probably  vote  no. 


IV. 

Fact  vs.  Opinion 

1. 

Opinion  4. 

Opinion 

2. 

Opinion  5. 

Fact 

3. 

Fact  6. 

Fact 
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What  Are  the  Evidences  of 
Mayan  Culture? 

(Text  Pages  332-35) 


BACKGROUND 

Slowly,  but  surely,  evidence  of  the  Mayan  culture 
continues  to  be  uncovered.  Because  the  jungle  grows 


so  quickly  and  so  densely,  entire  temples  have  been 
covered  over  and  lost.  Archeologists  and  anthropolo¬ 
gists  still  search  the  jungle  for  lost  evidence  of  the 
Mayas,  and  work  is  being  done  to  uncover  what  has 
already  been  found,  especially  in  the  Yucatan  penin¬ 
sula. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  some  aspects  of  the 

Mayan  culture. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  nar¬ 

rative  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  level  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  Mayans  achieved. 

Have  students  use  the  chalkboard  or  their  note¬ 
books  to  list  all  evidences  of  the  Mayan  culture  they 
can  think  of.  Then  have  them  give  their  opinions  as 
to  the  level  of 'civilization  or  culture  the  Mayans 
achieved. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  333.  The  Mayans  were  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  and  artists.  They  had  a  writing  system,  a  num¬ 
bering  system,  a  religion,  and  a  calendar;  and  they 
knew  something  about  astronomy. 

Text  Page  334.  The  building  is  well  designed;  the 
carvings  on  it  show  the  excellent  skills  of  the  Mayan 
craftsmen. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  remains  were  made  of  materials  that  wore 
away  with  time. 

2.  We  leave  cornerstones  that  tell  the  dates  our 
buildings  were  constructed. 

3.  Corn  was  the  Mayans’  chief  crop.  It  also  served  as 
their  medium  of  exchange. 

4.  The  Mayans’  knowledge  of  astronomy  helped  them 
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keep  an  accurate  calendar.  Thus,  they  knew  when 
to  plant  them. 

5.  Diaries  tell  us  what  life  was  like  at  the  time  people 
were  writing  them. 

IV.  Using  the  Tools  of  the  Archeologist 

1.  They  were  excellent  craftsmen  and  fine  artists. 
They  had  a  religion,  practiced  human  sacrifice, 
and  had  a  system  of  numbers. 

2.  They  used  them  to  make  art  objects  and  artifacts. 

3.  Many  of  these  objects  could  be  used  as  decorative 
pieces;  the  axes,  hammers,  and  chisels  could  be 
used  as  tools. 

4.  Many  of  them  were  craftsmen  and  artisans. 

5.  They  perhaps  believed  their  gods  lived  there. 
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What  Do  Their  Religion  and  Values 
Tell  Us  About  the  Mayans? 

(Text  Pages  336-39) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Mayan  religion  did  not  simply  call  on  people 
to  worship  the  gods  who  controlled  nature.  It  also 
promulgated  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  that  governed 
the  work  and  social  aspects  of  life,  largely  enforced 
by  fear. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  religion  caused 

the  Mayans  to  accept  their  fate. 
Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses  based  on 

narrative  material. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  role  that  religion 
can  play  in  the  social  organization 
of  a  people. 

Have  students  discuss  how  the  Mayan  dependence 
on  fate  might  have  helped  to  explain  their  disappear¬ 
ance  as  a  civilization. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  336.  The  Mayans  believed  that  the 
many  different  forces  of  nature  were  represented 
by  different  gods. 

Text  Page  337.  They  worshipped  and  feared 
many  gods. 

Text  Page  338.  These  statues  represented  gods 
who  the  Mayans  believed  would  watch  over  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  c 

2.  b  5.  b 

3.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  a.  The  Mayans  didn’t  pass  judgment  on  their  gods 

who  were  all  powerful. 

b.  The  gods  could  help  them  grow  their  crops. 

c.  Their  lives  were  predestined. 

d.  They  believed  that  the  gods  had  decreed  that 
men  could  perform  certain  jobs,  and  women 
other  jobs. 

2.  The  Mayan  religion  told  the  people  that  their  lives 
were  predestined.  There  was  nothing  they  could  do 
to  change  them. 

3.  The  Mayan  religion  did  not  guarantee  that  people 
would  live  well,  but  it  did  promise  bad  things  to 
people  who  did  not  follow  the  rules. 

4.  They  were  backwards  technologically  speaking; 
they  were  farmers;  they  had  definite  sex  roles. 
Written  records,  drawings,  carvings  and  artifacts 
could  provide  additional  evidence  to  prove  these 
hypotheses. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  The  results  of  this  activity  should  show  that  super¬ 
stition  still  exists  to  some  degree.  People  today 
aren’t  so  different  from  ancient  people. 

2.  Self-explanatory 

3.  Self-explanatory 

4.  Self-explanatory 
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What  Are  the  Evidences  of 
Incan  Culture? 

(Text  Pages  340-43) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Incas  were  masters  of  organization.  Evidence 
from  their  civilization  shows  us  that  they  were  able 
to  spread  their  empire  over  parts  of  what  is  now 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  what  physical  re¬ 

mains  can  tell  us  about  the  culture 
of  the  Incan  people. 

Skill:  To  judge  the  reliability  of  informa¬ 

tion  sources. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  much  environ¬ 
ment  influences  the  way  people 
live. 

You  might  want  students  to  hypothesize  about 
how  and  why  the  Incas  wanted  to  spread  their  empire 
over  such  a  vast  area.  What  might  they  have  been 
seeking? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  340.  The  Incas  required  great  engineer¬ 
ing  skills  to  build  this  city— knowledge  of  how  to 
transport  heavy  materials  and  assemble  them. 

Text  Page  342.  The  knots  on  each  string  told  the 
number  they  wanted  to  record. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  b 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  They  had  great  engineering  skills  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  to  work  on  these  projects. 

2.  They  lived  on  land  which  was  difficult  to  farm 


because  the  land  was  mountainous  and  the  soil  was 
poor.  There  was  also  little  rainfall.  They  developed 
a  system  of  terrace  farming  that  provided  them 
with  more  land,  and  they  built  irrigation  canals  to 
bring  water  to  the  land. 

3.  Since  they  had  not  developed  a  writing  system, 
they  had  to  pass  on  their  knowledge  orally. 

4.  A  good  system  of  roads  and  bridges  is  needed  so 
goods,  travelers,  soldiers,  and  messengers  can  travel 
quickly  to  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

5.  Messengers  brought  the  emperor  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  daily,  helping 
him  to  render  decisions  more  easily. 

6.  The  Incas  built  terraces  in  the  sides  of  mountains 
to  gain  more  arable  land,  built  irrigation  canals, 
and  built  bridges,  roads  and  tunnels  for  travel. 

7.  Two  important  contributions  are  terrace  farming 
and  irrigation  canals. 

8.  Probably  the  adventure  of  such  a  trip  would  appeal 
to  many  students.  Others  might  be  put  off  by  the 
hardship. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Judge— Sources  of  Information 

1. a-2 
b-3 
c-1 

Only  an  Inca  could  get  close  enough  to  the  em¬ 
peror  to  know  what  he  was  really  like.  The  Span¬ 
ish  conquistador,  not  fully  understanding  the 
emperor  and  Incan  civilization,  might  be  biased. 

A  history  book  written  in  1970  would  be  based 
on  sources  which  may  or  may  not  be  reliable. 

2.  a-1 
b-3 
c-2 

Archeologists  are  experts  in  studying  cities.  The 
poet  would  lack  the  expertise,  and  the  movie 
would  be  least  reliable  because  it  would  probably 
portray  only  that  which  would  have  audience 
appeal. 

3.  a-2 
b-3 
c-1 

Conquerors  and  later  Incan  historians  would  be 
closest  to  Inca  life.  An  encyclopedia  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  based  mostly  on  secondary  sources,  while 
a  tourist  letter  would  be  highly  selective  and  sub¬ 
jective. 
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What  Do  Their  Religion  and 
Values  Tell  Us  about  the  Incas? 
(Text  Pages  344-47) 


BACKGROUND 

As  this  chapter  points  out,  Incan  beliefs  still  per¬ 
sist  in  South  America  today.  Many  of  the  people 
have  taken  on  Christian  beliefs,  but  they  still  hold  to 
some  of  their  Incan  religious  traditions— almost  500 
years  after  the  decline  of  that  civilization. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  aspects  of  the  Incan 

religion. 

Skill:  To  compare  and  contrast  different 

religious  beliefs. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  people  are 

motivated  by  spiritual  values  and 
beliefs. 

You  may  want  students  to  discuss  why  people 
cling  to  old  religious  beliefs,  even  after  adopting  a 
new  religion.  What  human  needs  do  the  old  beliefs 
serve?  Why  would  people  be  hesitant  to  give  these 
beliefs  up?  What  might  they  fear  if  they  do? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  344.  His  weathered  face  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  life  of  hard  toil. 

Text  Page  345.  Temples  served  as  the  center  of 
their  religious  lives.  The  Incas  worshipped  their  gods 
there. 

Text  Page  346.  The  Inca  was  the  son  of  the  sun 
god  and  the  leader  of  the  Incan  religion. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  a 

2.  c  5.  c 

3.  b 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  As  farmers,  they  depended  on  the  sun  for  the 
growth  of  their  crops.  They  came  to  believe  the 
sun  to  be  the  source  of  life  and  death. 

2.  They  did  it  to  please  the  sun  god. 

3.  He  probably  believed  it  because  he  and  his  family 
had  lived  in  the  area  since  Inca  times  and  he  had 
been  told  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Incan 
emperors. 

4.  Light  and  warmth  are  necessary  for  their  crops. 

5.  Students  should  back  up  their  opinions  with 
reasons. 

IV.  Activity 

Students  should  refer  to  Chapters  5,  35,  and  36. 
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What  Are  the  Evidences  of 
Aztec  Culture? 

(Text  Pages  348-51) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Aztec  capital  described  in  this  chapter  is  now 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City.  The  emperor 
Montezuma  was  to  be  the  last  Aztec  emperor,  and 
with  his  death,  the  Aztec  civilization  would  die. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  Aztec  cul¬ 

ture  helped  to  bring  about  its  own 
end. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses. 

Affective/Value:  To  sympathize  with  people  who 
are  misled  by  their  beliefs. 

Encourage  students  to  hypothesize  about  why  the 
Aztecs  might  have  rejected  Spanish  rule  after  initially 
believing  that  the  Spaniards  were  their  ancient  gods 
returned  to  them.  What  might  have  caused  them  to 
change  their  minds  or  to  resist  the  will  of  their 
“gods.”  You  might  then  suggest  that  students  do 
some  research  to  check  their  hypotheses. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1. b  4.  b 

2.  b  5.  c 

3.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Cortes  was  writing  about  the  palaces,  canals, 
temples,  gardens,  and  arts  of  the  Aztecs. 

2.  Probably  the  people  who  created  as  advanced  a 
civilization  as  the  Aztecs  did,  should  not  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  savages. 

3.  The  marketplace  would  be  very  crowded,  and 
there  would  be  many  goods  on  display. 

4.  They  probably  fit  the  description  of  ancient  gods 
who  had  promised  to  return. 

5.  Students  would  probably  not  agree  to  destroy  as 
beautiful  and  important  a  center. 

6.  The  Spaniards  believed  the  Aztecs  to  be  ignorant 
savages. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  Students  should  mention  religion,  customs,  dress, 
rulers,  the  writing  system,  and  calendar. 

2.  Self-explanatory 

3.  Self-explanatory 

4.  The  reporter  would  think  of  the  Spaniards  as  gods 
and  be  very  humble  about  the  way  he  wrote  about 
them.  He  might  describe  their  destruction  of 
Temochtitlan  as  the  gods’  punishment  for  Aztec 
sins. 
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What  Do  Their  Religion  and 
Values  Tell  Us  about  the  Aztecs? 
(Text  Pages  352-55) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Aztecs  probably  had  little  chance  for  survival 
once  Western  Europeans  became  aware  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  human  sacrifice  (and  of  their  riches).  Cortes 
and  his  men,  certain  that  right  was  on  their  side,  felt 


justified  in  destroying  them  to  “save  them  from 
themselves.” 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  religion  of 

the  Aztecs  caused  them  to  develop 
certain  customs  and  traditions. 

Skill:  To  compare  how  two  different 

peoples  see  the  same  things. 
Affective/Value:  To  internalize  the  cause-and-effect 
relationships  that  produced  Aztec 
values. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  how  the  Aztecs  ex¬ 
plained  as  right  and  proper  what  we  consider  barbaric 
behavior.  First  have  them  identify  the  various  be¬ 
haviors  and  then  have  them  identify  the  causes  of 
them.  Why  was  their  behavior  perfectly  sensible  to 
them? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  353.  The  Spaniards  considered  the 
Aztecs  uncivilized  because  they  practiced  human 
sacrifice. 

Text  Page  354.  Because  the  sun  god  caused  the 
sun  to  shine  and  therefore  the  crops  to  grow,  the 
Aztecs  were  dependent  on  him  for  their  survival. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  a 

2.  a  5.  c 

3.  c 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Cortes  thought  the  Aztec  gods  were  evil  because 
they  needed  to  feed  on  human  hearts  in  order  to 
survive. 

2.  Montezuma  pointed  out  that  the  gods  had  led  his 
people  to  victory  in  battle  and  provided  the  Aztecs 
with  the  things  they  needed  to  survive. 

3.  Without  war  the  Aztecs  couldn’t  obtain  the  humans 
they  needed  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

4.  Montezuma  seemed  very  firm  in  his  belief. 

5.  Students  who  say  no  will  probably  say  that  the 
priests  helped  produce  a  great  civilization.  Students 
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who  say  yes  will  probably  mention  their  human 
sacrifices  and  their  worship  of  idols. 

6.  Students  will  probably  say  that  the  Aztecs  were 
civilized  in  spite  of  their  human  sacrifices. 

7.  One  could  end  human  sacrifice  by  educating  the 
people  in  the  evils  of  it. 


IV.  Understanding  Words 

a.  To  the  Aztecs  human  sacrifice  was  simply  what 
was  demanded  by  the  gods.  To  them  civilized 
probably  described  what  they  thought  themselves 
to  be.  War  was  a  necessity  to  their  religious  prac¬ 
tice.  Idols  referred  to  what  they  considered  a 
legitimate  religious  belief.  The  sun  was  sacred;  it 


was  the  key  to  what  was  most  important  to  them 
and  worth  any  price— their  survival. 

b.  To  the  Spaniards,  human  sacrifice  was  barbaric 
and  definitely  meant  that  a  people  who  practiced 
it  were  not  civilized.  War  was  sometimes  a  neces¬ 
sity,  they  felt,  when  they  had  a  cause.  Idols  were 
also  barbaric  to  them.  The  sun  was  simply  a  force 
of  nature,  and  they  probably  took  survival  some¬ 
what  more  for  granted  than  the  Aztecs  did. 

c.  Different  cultures  have  different  standards.  There¬ 
fore,  each  puts  different  meanings  to  what  are 
essentially  the  same  words. 

d.  To  students  these  words  probably  simply  describe 
specific  situations.  The  only  ones  that  would  prob 
ably  engender  deep  feelings  would  be  human 
sacrifice. 
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Unit  7:  What  Can  We  Learn  About  Africa? 
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What  Effect  Did  North  African 
Geography  Have  on  Its 
Development? 

(Text  Pages  358-61) 

BACKGROUND 

Geographical  features  put  severe  limitations  on 
the  development  of  North  Africa.  Although  the  areas 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  could 
support  life  well,  many  areas  farther  inland  could 
not,  a  situation  that  encouraged  the  development 
and  perpetuation  of  a  nomadic  way  of  life. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  geography 

limited  the  development  of  North 
Africa. 

Skill:  To  develop  map  skills. 

Affective/Value:  To  empathize  with  people  who 
live  amid  harsh  geographical 
features. 

Encourage  students  to  hypothesize  about  how 
people  living  in  an  area  with  the  geographical  features 
of  North  Africa  would  adjust  to  their  environment 
and  how  they  might  try  to  adjust  it  to  them.  How 
would  they  get  their  food?  What  farming  methods 
might  they  use?  How  might  they  get  water?  What 
transportation  might  they  use?  What  kind  of  dwel¬ 
lings  might  they  live  in? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  358.  Being  nomadic  means  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move. 


Text  Page  359.  The  camel  is  the  main  source  of 
transportation  across  the  desert.  People  who  live  on 
the  desert  must  wear  light  clothing  that  protects 
them  from  the  sun,  and  they  must  constantly  travel 
in  search  of  grazing  land  and  water. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  b 

2.  c  5.  a 

3.  b 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  From  Carthage  one  can  trade  all  over  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea. 

2.  They  had  to  know  about  geography  if  they  wanted 
to  conquer  a  region  or  trade  with  it. 

3.  It  served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  Southern  Africa 
and  therefore  prevented  or  delayed  any  explora¬ 
tion  and  trade  there. 

4.  Intense  heat  during  the  day,  strong  winds  resulting 
in  blinding  sandstorms,  lack  of  water,  and  cold 
nights  are  all  features  that  make  a  desert  a  barrier. 


IV.  Reading  a 

Map 

1.  a.  2D 

f.  ID 

b.  2B 

g.  3A  to  3E 

c.  2B  to  2F 

h.  2B 

d.  2F 

i.  lB-Cto2B-C 

e.  2B 
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2.  2E,  2D,  2C 

3.  2D,  ID 
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What  Effect  Did  Sub-Saharan 
Geography  Have  on  Africa's 
Development? 

(Text  Pages  362-65) 


BACKGROUND 

It  is  really  only  within  the  last  two  centuries  that 
the  outside  world  has  learned  much  about  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Indeed,  it  was  only  about  a  century  ago 
that  such  explorers  as  Richard  Burton,  David  Living¬ 
ston,  and  Henry  Stanley  were  able  to  fill  in  the  map 
of  the  “dark  continent”  for  us. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  geography 

helped  to  create  the  legend  of  the 
“lost  continent.” 

Skill:  To  interpret  map  information. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  human  adaptability 
to  unfriendly  geography  and  cli¬ 
mate. 

You  may  want  to  have  students  discuss  what  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  do  to  adjust  to  life  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  First  have  students  identify  the  geographi¬ 
cal  features  of  the  area  and  then  have  them  decide 
what  people  could  do  so  that  they  could  live  with 
them.  Use  the  same  kind  of  questions  as  those  given 
in  the  previous  chapter’s  discussion  suggestions. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  362.  The  map  shows  the  various  cli¬ 
matic  regions  of  Africa. 


Text  Page  363.  These  pictures  show  different 

physical,  or  topographical,  features. 

Text  Page  364.  People  must  live  off  the  land. 

Therefore  the  land  affects  the  way  people  live. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  False— change  5  times  to  3  times. 

2.  True. 

3.  True. 

4.  False— change  “corrects”  to  “faulted." 

5.  False— change  longitude  to  latitude. 

6.  False— change  can  to  can  not. 

7.  False— change  light  to  dark. 

8.  True. 

9.  False— change  mosquito  to  tsetse  fly. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  geography  of  Africa  helped  to  bring  about  the 
name  “lost  continent”  because  it  discouraged  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  interior. 

2.  Yes,  such  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  as  the  automobile  and  the  airplane 
have  helped  Africa  overcome  her  geographic  prob¬ 
lems. 

3.  Modern  science  helped  to  destroy  the  myth  of  the 
“dark  continent”  by  enabling  man  to  get  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  through  new  types  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  new  medicines. 

4.  Africa  was  not  really  a  “lost  continent.”  The  name 
referred  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

IV.  You  Be  the  Explorer 

1.  Some  trade  routes  went  through  the  tsetse  country. 
Arab  traders  used  to  this  country  could  get 
through  it,  but  the  less  experienced  European 
would  have  great  difficulty. 

2.  The  historian  would  point  to  the  fact  that  these 
trade  routes  do  not  lead  into  the  interior.  Thus 
the  phrase  “dark  continent”  reflects  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  this  region. 

3.  You  might  write  about  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  strange  environment,  and  the  goods  received 
from  the  Arab  traders. 
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What  Was  the  Role  of  the  Tribe 
in  African  Life? 

(Text  Pages  366-69) 


BACKGROUND 

The  rigors  of  living  in  the  African  interior  caused 
the  people  to  band  together  into  tribal  groups  to 
survive.  Over  the  centuries,  tribal  customs  and 
loyalties  have  become  firmly  set— sometimes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  tribes  and  sometimes  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  role  of  the 

tribe  in  African  history. 

Skill:  To  interpret  a  poem. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  why  people  orga¬ 
nize  into  groups  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Have  students  review  what  they  learned  about  the 
extended  family  in  Chinese  life  and  then  have  them 
compare  and  contrast  it  with  what  they  have  learned 
about  African  tribal  life. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  367.  The  women  seem  to  have  the 
chores  of  tending  to  children  and  selling  goods. 

Text  Page  368.  The  young  woman  is  valuable  to 
her  tribe  because  of  the  work  skills  and  the  labor  she 
can  provide  for  them. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  people  who  make  up  the  extended  family  are 
all  the  relatives-grandparents,  parents,  children, 
aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 


2.  The  members  of  the  extended  family  have  the 
welfare  of  that  family  as  a  common  bond. 

3.  Tribes  are  most  likely  the  result  of  extended 
families  joining  together  for  their  common  pro¬ 
tection  and  needed  labor. 

4.  An  older  person  is  the  most  experienced  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  wisest  member  of  a  group. 

5.  Women  in  an  African  tribe  cook,  weave,  make 
pottery,  tend  the  garden,  and  take  care  of  the 
children. 

6.  Men  fight  to  protect  the  tribe  in  time  of  war, 
build  houses,  clear  fields,  hunt,  and  herd  cattle. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  advantages  of  living  in  an  extended  family  are 
companionship,  mutual  protection  and  shared 
labor. 

2.  Probably  the  major  disadvantage  is  the  loss  of 
privacy. 

3.  Specialization  of  work  develops  when  there  are 
enough  people  so  that  each  one  can  take  care  of 
only  one  need  of  the  group. 

4.  The  old  people  have  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  over  a  long  life. 

5.  An  African  is  loyal  to  his  tribe  because  his  first 
concern  is  supposed  to  be  their  safety  and  well¬ 
being. 

6.  Sons  and  daughters  both  have  great  value  in  the 
African  tribes  because  both  supply  needed  skills 
and  labor. 

7.  African  and  American  families  have  the  same 
interests  at  heart.  Both  seek  to  benefit  the  family 
and  protect  its  members. 

IV.  A  Poem 

1.  These  words  mean  that  the  customs  are  worth¬ 
while,  not  empty. 

2.  Ancestors’  roots  are  permanently  established  and 
cannot  be  harmed  easily.  Therefore  they  are  like 
the  roots  of  trees. 

3.  The  ways  of  African  ancestors  are  good;  they  are 
solid  and  should  not  be  given  up,  according  to  the 
poem. 

4.  A  modern  African  might  well  agree  with  these 
ideas,  and  seek  to  live  by  them. 

5.  Self-explanatory 
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The  Ancient  Civilization  of  Kush 
(Text  Pages  370-73) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Kush  civilization  was  a  mighty  one  that  lasted 
for  over  a  thousand  years— from  750  B.C.  to  320  A.D., 
when  its  last  king  died.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
decades  that  much  has  been  learned  about  it,  through 
the  excavation  of  its  royal  tombs. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Kush  played 

an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Africa. 

Skill:  To  interpret  a  time  line. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  a  society  that  de¬ 
veloped  a  high-minded  culture. 

Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  contribution  the 
Kushites  made  to  African  civilization.  Why  could 
they  be  considered  a  truly  advanced  civilization? 

What  were  their  accomplishments?  What  did  they 
value? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  371.  They  use  the  clay  and  reeds  from 
their  environment  to  make  their  huts. 

Text  Page  372.  These  pyramids  serve  as  tombs  for 
Kush  rulers. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  When  Did  It  Happen? 

1.  H  3.  A 

2.  G  4.  C 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  No  nation  was  strong  enough  to  attack  them. 

2.  The  people  of  Kush  were  proud  and  honorable. 


They  had  shown  that  they  would  fight  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  those  unable  to  protect  them¬ 
selves. 

3.  a.  The  Egyptians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
religious  beliefs  and  way  of  life. 

b.  He  wanted  to  build  a  great  empire. 

4.  Probably  friendship  with  Kush  would  benefit 
Rome  more  because  of  their  trade. 

5.  They  were  well  situated  to  trade  with  Arab,  India, 
and  China,  as  well  as  with  the  interior  of  Africa. 

IV.  You— A  Geographer 

1.  You  might  advise  him  that  the  conquest  of  Kush 
would  open  up  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Rome, 
but  that  crossing  the  desert  to  get  to  Kush  would 
be  difficult. 

2.  The  Sahara  desert  serves  as  a  barrier  to  invaders 
from  the  north  and  west.  Meroe  is  far  enough  in¬ 
land  from  the  sea  so  that  it  can’t  be  attacked  by  a 
navy. 
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Kingdom  and  Empire  —  Zimbabwe 
(Text  Pages  374-77) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Great  Zimbabwe  has  posed  a  nagging  ques¬ 
tion  to  scientists  since  its  discovery  in  what  is  now 
Rhodesia  in  1871.  It  is  thought  to  have  existed  until 
the  fifteenth  century  A.D.,  yet  no  one  knows  much 
else  about  the  who,  why,  and  how  of  it. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  mystery  pre¬ 

sented  by  Zimbabwe. 

Skill:  To  develop  hypotheses. 

Affective/Value:  To  be  intrigued  by  a  mystery  in  the 
African  past. 

You  will  probably  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the 
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students’  description  of  Zimbabwe  and  its  people, 
assigned  in  Interpretation  of  Artifacts  on  page 
377.  Have  them  concentrate  on  discussing  the 
validity  of  the  reasons  presented  to  back  up  the 
descriptions.  You  may  want  to  have  them  make  up 
a  composite  description  of  Zimbabwe,  based  on  a 
class  consensus. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  375.  No  one  knows  who  built  Zimbabwe. 
There  is  no  concrete  evidence  to  support  any  theories 
about  its  origin. 

Text  Page  376.  They  were  great  craftsmen  and 
builders,  and  they  must  have  had  fairly  sophisticated 
tools  and  sense  of  mathematics. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1 .  We  don’t  know  who  built  Great  Zimbabwe,  who 
lived  there,  or,  for  certain,  what  its  purpose  was. 

2.  Monomotapa  had  rich  gold  fields. 

3.  The  people  of  Zimbabwe  imitated  anything  their 
kind  did. 

4.  Its  location  along  the  Indian  Ocean  in  Southeast 
Africa  made  it  easy  to  sail  to  China. 

5.  People  were  sacrificed  when  the  king  died  so  that 
they  could  serve  him  in  death  as  they  had  served 
him  in  life. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Who  lived  here?  What  did  the  people  do  for  a 
living? 

2.  The  walls  and  towers  seemed  out  of  place  in  the 
region,  especially  since  the  people  living  there  now 
lack  the  know-how  to  build  such  things. 

3.  Legends  tell  stories  of  the  people  who  lived  there 
and  how  they  lived. 

4.  Perhaps  the  king’s  men  were  afraid  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  would  discover  the  gold  fields  and  seize 
them  for  themselves  if  they  were  allowed  in. 

IV.  Interpretation  of  Artifacts 

Encourage  students  to  use  their  imaginations  on 
this  exercise,  but  caution  them  to  be  logical  and  be 
able  to  present  good  reasons  for  their  hypotheses. 
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Kingdom  and  Empire  —  Ghana 
(Text  Pages  378-81) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Kingdom  of  Ghana  is  thought  to  have  been 
founded  sometime  during  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
With  the  influx  of  Moslem  traders  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  it  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  with 
gold,  salt,  and  slaves  as  the  basis  of  its  economy.  But 
by  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  gone  into  decline. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  -  To  understand  how  geographic 

location  can  influence  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  country. 
Skill:  To  interpret  map  formation. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  economic  and 
geographic  factors  can  affect  the 
culture  of  a  people. 

You  may  want  to  focus  discussion  on  the  attack 
of  the  Almoravids  on  Ghana.  Ask:  Why  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  these  invaders  destroyed  the  cities  and  people 
of  Ghana?  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  wiser  and  more  just 
of  the  Almoravids  to  use  Ghana  and  the  Ghanaians 
peacefully  to  add  to  their  wealth,  as  Flavius  Maximus 
had  suggested  the  Romans  use  the  Kushites  (Chapter 
90)?  Why  do  you  think  they  decided  against  such  a 
course? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  379.  The  town  served  as  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  business  center  of  Ghanaian  life. 

Text  Page  380.  Because  of  the  extreme  heat,  the 
people  would  perspire  too  much  if  they  did  not  have 
salt  to  retain  water  in  their  bodies. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  a  4.  b 

2.  b  5.  c 

3.  c 
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III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Yes,  he  would  be  needed  to  lead  the  people  if  his 
uncle  the  king  were  killed. 

2.  The  king  respected  the  rights  of  others  to  worship 
as  they  pleased. 

3.  Probably  they  would  not;  they  may  have  wanted 
all  the  riches. 

4.  Iron  allowed  the  Soninke  tribe  to  produce  tools 
and  weapons  that  made  them  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  the  region. 

5.  Ghana’s  location  at  the  center  of  the  cross-Saharan 
trade  routes  gave  it  great  power. 

IV.  Activities 

1. a.  12-18  south  latitude. 

b.  14-5  west  longitude. 

c.  West  Africa. 

2.  Self-explanatory 

3.  Ghana  was  located  at  the  center  of  the  cross- 
Saharan  trade  routes. 
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Kingdom  and  Empire  —  Mali 
(Text  Pages  382-85) 


BACKGROUND 

Waiting  in  the  wings,  so  to  speak,  as  Ghana  de¬ 
clined  was  the  Kingdom  of  Mali.  It  emerged  during 
the  thirteenth  century  and  began  a  dramatic  climb 
to  power  and  wealth.  Soon  it  held  sway  over  what 
had  been  Ghana,  and  continued  expanding  territori¬ 
ally.  But  by  the  fifteenth  century,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  it  had  begun  to  decline,  and  within  a  hundred 
years  it  disappeared. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Mali  developed 

and  grew  strong. 

Skill:  To  locate  sites  on  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  a  great  leader’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  his  nation  a  center 
of  learning. 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  leadership 
qualities  of  Mansa  Musa.  What  did  he  seek  to  do  for 
his  country?  Why  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  these 
things?  How  did  he  go  about  achieving  his  aims?  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  leader  today  to 
do  what  Mansa  Musa  did?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  383.  Mansa  Musa  made  an  impressive 
journey  back  and  forth  to  Mecca  during  which  he 
encouraged  scholars  to  join  him  so  that  he  could 
make  Mali  a  center  of  learning  as  well  as  trade. 

Text  Page  384.  People  buying  and  selling  goods  in 
a  marketplace. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II. 

Did  You  Understand? 

1. 

Africa 

6.  Gao 

2. 

camel 

7.  gold,  salt 

3. 

architect 

8.  Mandingoes 

4. 

three  thousand 

9.  Timbuktu 

5. 

Arab  scholars 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  need  for  salt  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
region  made  Mali  wealthy.  People  have  as  much 
need  for  salt  today  as  they  did  then. 

2.  Mansa  Musa  probably  carried  fine  objects  of  gold, 
ivory,  and  copper. 

3.  Perhaps  the  kings  who  followed  Mansa  Musa  were 
too  weak  and  inefficient  to  maintain  Ghana’s 
supremacy. 

4.  Probably  Mansa  Musa  would  greet  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  as  a  brother  and  an  equal.  Maintain  Ghana’s 
supremacy. 

IV.  Activities 

1.  The  caravan  had  to  cross  a  vast  desert.  This  means 
that  they  would  have  to  carry  virtually  all  their 
water  and  supplies  with  them.  They  would  also 
have  to  face  the  heat  and  sandstorms  of  the  desert. 

2.  Self-explanatory. 
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Kingdom  and  Empire  —  Songhai 
(Text  Pages  386-89) 


BACKGROUND 

Just  as  Mali  had  replaced  Ghana,  so  the  Kingdom 
of  Songhai  replaced  Mali.  Emerging  around  1350,  it 
extended  itself  farther  east  than  its  predecessor  had 
done.  Unfortunately,  it  too  was  to  have  a  relatively 
short  life.  In  1591,  a  massive  Morrocan  invasion  left 
Songhai’ s  empire  in  shambles. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  Songhai  de¬ 

veloped  and  rose  to  importance. 
Skill:  To  interpret  information  in  a 

time-line. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  need  of  a  nation 
for  unity. 

You  may  want  to  center  discussion  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhai.  What  similarities 
did  they  all  have?  What  were  the  differences  among 
them?  What  did  each  of  them  contribute  to  African 
culture?  Why  did  each  of  them  decline? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  387.  Ashia  the  Great  spread  Islam 
throughout  Western  Sudan,  established  an  excellent 
code  of  law,  and  encouraged  education  and  training 
among  his  people. 

Text  Page  388.  The  people  in  the  countryside 
held  on  to  old  ways,  while  city  people  adopted  Islam, 
thus  causing  a  split  among  the  peoples  of  Songhai. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  4.  b 

2.  a  5.  c 

3.  b 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  Mulay  could  probably  conquer  Songhai  because 
of  the  dissention  on  the  part  of  the  people  there. 

2.  Songhai  was  powerful  because  it  had: 

a.  a  well-trained  and  equipped  army  which  was 
brave  and  loyal; 

b.  wealth  due  to  control  of  trans-Saharan  trade 
routes; 

c.  powerful  leaders; 

d.  industrious  farmers; 

e.  skilled  artisans  and  craftsmen; 

f.  learned  people. 

3.  The  United  States  has  a  strong  military,  a  diversi¬ 
fied  economy,  a  democratic  government,  and 
industrious  people.  Songhai  had  a  strong  military, 
a  strong  economy,  a  powerful  ruler,  and  indus¬ 
trious  people. 

4.  A  combination  of  both  attack  from  without  and 
weakness  from  within  led  to  Songhai’s  decline. 

5.  “United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall.” 

IV.  Time-Line 

1.  E  3.  D 

2.  B  4.  A 
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Kingdom  and  Empire  —  Benin 
(Text  Pages  390-93) 


BACKGROUND 

The  Kingdom  of  Benin  was  first  penetrated  by 
Western  Europeans  when  Portuguese  sailors  arrived 
there  in  1485.  Located  in  what  is  now  Nigeria,  it  had 
a  successful  trade  based  on  ivory,  pepper,  palm  oil, 
and  slaves.  The  art  it  produced  is  surely  among  the 
finest  to  come  from  Africa.  Unfortunately,  by  1897, 
Benin  had  virtually  disappeared. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  trade  helped 

create  Benin’s  empire. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  material. 
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Affective /Value:  To  appreciate  the  art  created  by 
Benin. 

You  may  want  students  to  discuss  the  fine  art 
Benin  produced.  Refer  students  to  the  pictures  on 
pages  391  and  392.  Encourage  them  to  make  infer¬ 
ences  based  on  these  art  objects  concerning  what  the 
people  of  Benin  considered  beautiful,  what  level 
of  technology  they  had  reached,  and  what  value  they 
placed  on  art  objects. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  391.  The  art  of  Benin  has  a  unique 
beauty  and  shows  great  skill. 

Text  Page  392.  First  a  wax  model  was  made  and 
then  covered  with  clay.  After  the  clay  hardened,  hot 
metal  was  poured  into  the  clay  mold.  As  the  wax 
turned  to  liquid  it  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
mold.  When  the  metal  hardened,  the  clay  was  care¬ 
fully  broken  away,  and  what  remained  was  the  fin¬ 
ished  metal  sculpture. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 


II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  c  3.  a 

2.  b  4.  a 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  writings  of  merchants  are  important  because 
from  them,  we  learn  about  the  people  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Benin. 

2.  The  sound  of  drums  can  travel  faster  than  messen¬ 
gers  can  run. 

3.  Some  kings  wanted  to  be  thought  of  as  god-like  so 
they  could  be  absolute  rulers. 

4.  Guns  gave  people  weapons  which  they  could  use 
to  fight  among  themselves,  thereby  weakening  the 
kingdom. 

5.  Benin’s  economic  life  relied  for  the  most  part  on 
trading  the  fine  cloth  and  metal  works  they  pro¬ 
duced.  They  had  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  they 
farmed  whatever  they  needed  to  feed  themselves. 
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What  Was  the  Impact  of  the 
Slave  Trade? 

(Text  Pages  394-97) 


BACKGROUND 

The  cost  of  the  slave  trade  to  African  life  is  at 
once  incalculable  and  astronomical.  The  disruption 
to  Africa’s  growth  and  development  that  the  forcible 
capture  and  loss  of  millions  of  its  strongest  people 
caused  is  indeed  irreversible. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  the  slave  trade 

affected  African  life. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  on  pic¬ 

torial  evidence. 

Affective/Value:  To  internalize  the  devastating 

effects  slavery  had  on  both  slave 
and  master. 

You  may  want  the  class  to  identify  and  discuss 
the  dehumanizing  effects  of  slavery  on  all  concerned 
—the  Arab  and  European  slave  traders,  the  tribes- 
people  who  helped  the  traders,  the  sailors  who 
shipped  them,  the  American  slave  dealers,  and  of 
course,  the  slaves  themselves.  Help  students  to  real¬ 
ize  the  brutalization  process  that  each  person  in¬ 
volved  underwent. 


ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  395.  (Top)  Some  Africans  enslaved 
other  Africans  to  become  wealthy  and  powerful. 

Text  Page  395.  (Bottom)  They  are  probably 
thinking:  What  will  become  of  us?  Can  I  escape? 
What  will  happen  to  my  family?  How  will  I  be 
treated? 

Text  Page  396.  The  slaves’  future  is  probably  one 
of  hard  work,  sorrow,  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  unhap¬ 
piness. 
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ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  4.  c 

2.  a  5.  c 

3.  b 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1 .  The  young  and  strong  would  best  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  arduous  journey  to  the  New  World,  and 
they  would  make  the  best  workers. 

2.  The  African  village  had  its  reputation  because  of 
the  excellent  and  talented  craftsmen  who  lived 
there. 

3.  Arabs  and  Europeans  wanted  slaves  so  that  they 
could  make  a  profit  in  trading  them. 

4.  The  African  tribes  helped  the  slave-traders  so  that 
they  could  become  wealthy  and  powerful. 

5.  The  slave  trade  took  away  the  most  skillful  and 
healthy  men  and  women— those  who  could  have 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  village  life. 

IV.  For  Each  of  the  Following  Scenes 

1.  The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a  slave  market,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  shows  the  forcible  taking  of 
a  slave. 

2.  Blacks  were  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes, 
separated  from  their  loved  ones,  and  put  on  dis¬ 
play  as  if  they  were  merchandise  in  a  store. 

3.  A  slave  would  feel  demeaned  and  angry.  Someone 
engaging  in  the  slave  trade  might  feel  justified  in 
his  treatment  of  what  he  considers  his  inferiors  and 
pleased  with  the  profit  he  will  make. 
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How  Did  Africans  Worship? 
(Text  Pages  398-401) 


BACKGROUND 

Today  less  than  a  third  of  Africa’s  population 
still  holds  to  its  belief  in  animism.  But  this  ancient 
religion  has  had  a  major  role  in  shaping  African  life 
over  the  long  centuries  of  its  existence. 


Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  importance  of 

animism  in  African  history. 

Skill:  To  recognize  a  cause-and-effect 

relationship. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  different  cul¬ 
tures  worship  in  different  ways. 

Focus  discussion  on  how  animism  has  affected 
the  way  African  life  has  developed.  What  role  did 
animism  play  in  engendering  fear  in  the  people?  What 
effect  did  this  have?  How  much  has  animism  put  the 
people  in  touch  with  nature  and  with  the  African 
past?  What  is  likely  to  be  animism’s  future?  Why? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page '398.  Magical  beliefs  were  so  important 
to  many  Africans  because  of  the  strong  influence  of 
animism  on  African  life. 

Text  Page  400.  African  masks  like  this  one  were 
used  as  part  of  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  gods  of 
animism.  The  witch  doctors  and  tribal  chiefs  have 
helped  in  the  transition  to  a  new  Africa. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  True  5.  False 

2.  True  6.  True 

3.  True  7.  False 

4.  True 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Belief  in  animism  survives  when  people  do  not 
know  the  scientific  reasons  behind  why  the  forces 
of  nature  operate  as  they  do. 

2.  The  native  belief  in  animism  helped  the  explorers 
and  missionaries  because  the  Europeans  could  use 
this  belief  in  spirits  and  strange  events  to  serve 
their  own  desires. 

3.  The  Incas  also  believed  in  a  variety  of  gods  who 
controlled  nature,  and  they  were  careful  to  curry 
their  favor. 

4.  There  are  some  taboos  among  modern  Americans 
—for  example,  certain  religious  groups  forbid  their 
members  to  do  certain  things  and  certain  business 
and  professional  groups  have  codes  of  ethics  that 
forbid  some  behavior. 
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5.  As  more  Africans  become  educated,  the  influence 
of  animism  will  probably  dwindle. 

IV.  Activity 

The  African  students  would  perhaps  explain  that: 

a.  Americans  hold  varied  religious  beliefs  and  they 
practice  different  religions; 

b.  Religious  differences  are  accepted; 

c.  Most  Americans  do  not  question  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  friends  who  hold  differing  views. 
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How  Did  the  Spread  of  Islam 
Change  African  Life? 

(Text  Pages  402-05) 


BACKGROUND 

More  than  one  third  of  the  African  population  be¬ 
longs  to  Islam.  Introduced  into  Africa  by  the  Moslem 
traders  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  brought 
with  it  great  learning  and  wealth.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  brought  with  it  a  belief  that  slavery  was  all  right, 
and  Moslem  traders  made  the  most  of  that. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  contributions 

Islam  made  to  African  life. 

Skill:  To  locate  sites  on  a  map. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  different  cul¬ 
tures  reach  different  levels  during 
the  same  time  period. 

You  may  want  students  to  hypothesize  as  to  why 
Moslem  Africa  was  so  far  ahead  of  Western  Europe 
in  learning  during  the  period  described  in  this  chap¬ 
ter.  What  did  Islam  have  to  do  with  this  difference? 
Encourage  students  to  think  in  terms  of  travel, 
wealth,  and  outlook. 

ANSWER  TO  CAPTION  QUESTION 

Text  Page  404.  Trade  brought  the  Moslems  into 
contact  with  people.  They  convinced  them  to  adapt 
the  teachings  of  Islam. 


ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 

QUESTIONS 

1.  True 

2.  False— Change  Buddhism  to  Islam. 

3.  True 

4.  False— change  Damascus  to  Mecca. 

5.  True 

6.  False— change  did  not  to  did. 

7.  False— change  “Bright  Ages”  to  “Dark  Ages.” 

8.  False— change  future  to  past. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  trade  of  gold  for  salt  was  called  “the  silent 
trade”  because  the  parties  to  it  reached  a  bargain 
without  speaking  to  each  other. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  “religion  follows  trade”  be¬ 
cause  trade  is  often  the  initial  factor  that  brings 
people  together.  Once  that  contact  is  made,  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  are  often  exchanged. 

3.  The  Moslems  used  a  holy  war  to  spread  their 
religion  because  Mohammed  taught  them  that 
God  had  picked  them  to  rule  the  world.  Perhaps 
this  was  not  the  only  reason  for  these  wars.  The 
Moslems  may  have  wanted  to  gain  control  of  rich 
lands  and  resources,  to  control  trade  routes,  or 
simply  to  gain  greater  political  power. 

4.  Such  African  products  as  gold,  diamonds,  fur, 
elephant  tusks,  hides,  and  slaves  were  valuable 
to  other  people  because  they  were  not  easily 
available  anywhere  else. 

IV.  Map  Question 

Self-explanatory 
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Why  Is  Oral  Tradition  Important 
in  the  Study  of  Africa? 

(Text  Pages  406-09) 


BACKGROUND 

Since  many  African  tribes  did  not  have  written 
language,  their  oral  traditions  must  be  relied  upon  to 
tell  us  about  their  history.  The  people  realized  the 
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deep  need  they  had  to  stay  in  touch  with  their  past, 
so  they  trained  their  storytellers  and  made  them  per¬ 
sons  of  importance  in  the  tribes.  The  storytellers  had 
the  role  of  teacher. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  the  importance  of 

an  oral  tradition  to  the  passing  on 
of  a  culture  that  is  non-literate. 
Skill:  To  interpret  a  cartoon. 

Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  how  customs  and 

traditions  are  passed  along  in  other 
cultures. 

You  may  want  students  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  stories  in  teaching  people  not  only  their  history 
but  also  how  they  should  behave.  Ask:  What  does 
“the  moral  of  the  story”  mean?  What  was  the  moral 
of  the  story  of  the  Babakoto?  What  stories  do  you 
know  that  have  morals?  (Someone  will  perhaps 
mention  Aesop’s  fables  and  be  able  to  tell  one  or 
two  of  them.)  Are  stories  good  ways  to  convince 
people  how  they  should  act?  Why  or  why  not? 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  406.  The  father  learned  by  listening 
to  oral  history  related  to  him  by  the  tribal  story¬ 
teller. 

Text  Page  407.  Our  elders  pass  on  the  traditions 
of  our  people  by  oral  explanation  as  well  as  written 
means. 

Text  Page  408.  These  African  young  people  can 
learn  by  listening  to  an  oral  version  of  their  history. 
Fortunately  they  are  also  learning  to  read  about  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  The  feeling  of  togetherness  made  the  tribe  feel 
safe  and  secure. 

2.  Storytellers  can  be  called  talking  history  books 
because  they  orally  transmitted  to  the  African 
tribes  the  story  of  their  past. 

3.  Usually  a  young  person  was  chosen  to  and  then 
taught  by  the  storytellers  all  that  had  happened 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe. 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  important  skill  a  storyteller 


should  have  is  a  good  memory  for  details  and  for 
chronology. 

5.  The  moral  of  the  story  of  Babakoto  is  that  in 
order  to  live  successfully  as  members  of  a  tribe, 
people  must  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  their 
freedoms  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Perhaps  oral  traditions  were  not  collected  earlier 
because  their  true  value  was  not  realized. 

2.  No,  oral  traditions  are  valuable  in  today’s  society. 
There  are  such  things  as  poems,  stories  and  songs 
that  are  better  transmitted  verbally  or  orally. 

3.  The  stories  that  parents  tell  their  small  children 
are  certainly  part  of  a  society’s  oral  traditions. 
Since  small  children  cannot  read,  they  must  learn 
by  being  told. 

4.  American  folklore  tells  us  about  our  legendary 
heroes  and  great  leaders. 

IV.  Cartoon 

1.  The  cartoon  might  be  a  picture  of  the  storyteller 
telling  the  tale  of  the  Babakoto. 

2.  The  people  are  listening  and  learning. 

3.  When  they  go  home,  they  may  relate  the  story  to 
their  families. 
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What  Crafts  Did  Africans  Develop? 
{Text  Pages  410-13) 


BACKGROUND 

The  beautiful  woods,  the  ivory,  the  precious 
metals  so  abundant  in  Africa— all  have  been  turned 
into  some  of  the  world’s  finest  art  objects  and 
utensils  by  the  skilled  hands  and  creative  natures  of 
African  craftsmen.  Utilitarian  in  purpose  and  eco¬ 
nomic  in  design,  they  are  part  of  a  rich  culture. 

Instructional  Objectives 

Cognitive:  To  understand  how  African  crafts 
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reflect  the  values  of  the  societies 
that  created  them. 

Skill:  To  make  inferences  based  upon 

pictorial  and  narrative  material. 
Affective/Value:  To  appreciate  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  African  culture. 

Encourage  students  to  go  through  the  chapter 
text  and  pictures  and  pick  out  evidence  on  which 
they  can  base  inferences  about  what  Africans  value. 
For  example,  masks  show  the  value  of  religion  and 
ceremony  in  their  lives;  fine  jewelry  shows  how  they 
valued  their  leaders,  and  so  on. 

ANSWERS  TO  CAPTION  QUESTIONS 

Text  Page  411.  The  object  shown  might  be  a  set 
of  tools,  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  sound  device. 

Text  Page  412.  Each  of  these  items  has  a  useful 
purpose. 

ANSWERS  TO  END-OF-CHAPTER 
QUESTIONS 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  b  5.  c 

2.  c  6.  c 

3.  c  7.  b 

4.  c 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Picasso  and  Matisse  used  the  term  “strong  and 
simple”  to  describe  African  art  because  it  is  a 
forceful,  clear,  and  clean  expression  of  African 
ways  of  living. 

2.  African  probably  put  bells  on  the  dogs  and  cattle 
so  that  they  could  keep  track  of  these  animals  as 
they  roamed  around  the  settlement. 

3.  Skills  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration  as  a  means  of  keeping  these  skills  alive 
within  the  tribe.  To  some  extent,  we  do  this  in 
our  country  also.  Parents  often  teach  children  the 
skills  they  have  learned— cooking,  woodworking, 
and  so  on. 


IV.  Examining  a  Picture 

a.  wood 

b.  It  was  carved. 

c.  Probably  it  was  made  for  ceremonial  use. 

d.  yes 

e.  The  maker  was  a  skilled  artist  with  a  fine  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful. 

f.  This  type  of  art  is  often  used  as  a  decorative  style 
today. 
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